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Learning One’s Own Library 


John Cotton Dana, librarian, Public library, Newark, N. J. 


the thing above all others about 

which one should have full knowl- 
edge. A swift, quiet, steady worker can 
hold his place and can advance,and usu- 
ally does both; but if he does not add to 
the satisfactory accomplishment of 
every day’s duties a constantly growing 
knowledge of the whole institution in 
which his work is done, he fails to gain 
that advantage which would almost 
surely give him high precedence in the 
long run. 

One must know the books of a libra- 
ry, meaning all the things it has in 
print and many of the things pictured; 
one must have health, strength, good 
manners and a love of work; and one 
must also, to win over others in the 
‘ excellent race for precedence, have a 
full and daily expanding knowledge of 
the library itself in all its aspects. 

As in reading library literature, so in 
learning a library itself, the better 
method to follow is usually not the his- 
torical, but what we may call the im- 
mediate. By this I mean that one can 
wisely begin by learning how things 
actually are, what they are and how 
they are done, and then can learn how 
they came so to be. This method is 
usually more interesting, and more 
rapid in securing results, than is the 
strictly historical. 

Begin, then, with the library’s last 
two or three annual reports Study 
them with the greatest care. Compare 


T th library in which one works is 
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statements of work being done with 
the work itself as you see it going on 
from day to day. Note the things in 
which the library prides itself and, to 
yourself, question the fitness of the 
pride. Examine carefully the regrets 
of the librarian over lack of room, of 
assistants, of books, of conveniences 
and of income and see if you can dis- 
cover whether regrets are well founded 
or not. Make these annual reports act 
for you as guides to the whole plant, 
checking their accuracy by your own 
careful observation. Find all the good 
you can in both reports and plant— 
this for your own comfort and consola- 
tion and as a matter of common loyal- 
ty; but find also in both, for your own 
private enlightenment, all. the short- 
comings you can. Keep these in mind; 
let time and experience drive them out 
if they can; use them with propriety if 
opportunities ever come therefor. 

The study of these recent reports 
and of the library itself go hand in 
hand. Add to this a study of all tech- 
nique. Get permission, if possible, and 
this is easy in all well-conducted libra- 
ries, to spend a few minutes before or 
after regular hours of service in one 
department after another, and learn in 
each the main outline of the work there 
done. 

The building, you find, is heated, 
lighted, kept clean and in repair, al- 
ways opened on time and the heavy 
work calling for the hand of a strong 
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man is done when needed. This does 
not come about of its own volition. It 
is managed, supervised, directed and 
paid for. Nothing in the whole insti- 
tution is more important than this fun- 
damental housekeeping. Find out how 
it is done. Ask to see the rules, if any; 
talk if possible with the maker of them, 
and become familiar with the routine 
and note the manner of handling the 
exceptions. 

The housekeeping headquarters, the 
place where brushes, brooms and mops 
are kept and to which all refuse daily 
comes should be the cleanest spot in 
the building. Note if it is so and how 
it is kept so. 

In looking up these housekeeping 
matters you will learn to know the 
building itself, from cellar to attic’; the 
heating and lighting arrangements; 
the story of the building’s construc- 
tion, the cost of upkeep and repairs, 
and you will also try to form a 
clear opinion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of changes sug- 
gested. 

At any moment the knowledge you 
have thus acquired may prove of serv- 
ice, and every day it will help you to 
adjust yourself and your work more 
readily to actual conditions. Many an 
assistant has chafed daily for many 
years over petty, and great, annoy- 
ances and obstacles to good service 
when, thorough knowledge of the 
whole building and all its management 
would have either helped her to ac- 
cept them philosophically, or enabled 
her to lead to their removal. 

That the assistant who would grow 
in efficiency must learn to know her 
library’s book resources as thoroughly 
as her strength and ability permit is 
perfectly obvious. The rule for doing 
it is just as abvious; Look and see, 
handle and read. One of the libra- 


rian’s continually recurring disappoint- 
ments is the failure of one new assist- 
ant after another to be forever at the 
task of learning what her library pos- 
sesses in the field of print and illustra- 
tion. Indeed this whole paper is born 
of observation of the manner in which 
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new comers do not take advantage of 
the opportunity, almost always given 
them, to study the library a few days 
before they begin their specified tasks. 
They seem either unable to find the 
new institution they are entering, or 
unable to see that it differs from all 
others. 

Binding and repairing of books form 
a very difficult part of library manage- 
ment. The routine of this work may 
well be one of the first to be studied. 
By this study one can most easily gain 
full knowledge of the library’s policy 
as to repairing, binding and discarding 
books, and such knowledge will there- 
after prove helpful in a thousand ways. 
Moreover, the wise assistant can do 
with her own hands, and gladly will 
whenever occasion arises, every one of 
the many kinds of manual labor or 
handicraft that the management of 
books calls for, from placing on the 
shelves and dusting to replacing a rare 
plate in an expensive volume. And 
moreover, again, it is only when she 
knows how to do these things well 
herself that she can direct others well 
in doing them. 

Every good library is a complete lab- 
oratory of the whole art of library 
management, a series of the best pos- 
sible lessons in a full course in library 
economy; and this is true in large 
measure of even the smallest. Were 
this: fact fully appreciated and acted 
upon by library workers generally, the 
need of library schools would at once 
be almost eliminated. No teacher, no 
course of lectures, no volume of inspi- 
rational palaver, however admirable 
each may be, can give to the zealous 
and observant student as thorough a 
knowledge of how to run a library or 
any part thereof as can a living mov- 
ing library itself. In that belief this 
note is written. It is written also in 
the hope that at least a few may be led 
by it to study without ceasing and to 
learn, to the limit of their capacity, 
that object lesson—the library in which 
they spend their days— which is to 
their career above all other things the 
most important. 

















State Certification of Librarians 
Mrs J. T. Jennings, Public library, St. Paul, Minn. 


HE term “certification of libra- 
T rians” as it has been used in li- 

brary discussion for several 
years, implies that libraries have stand- 
ards, and that librarians should be able 
to show a certificate of their attain- 
ment to these standards.* 

The obvious comparison with the 
public school comes immediately to 
mind. We claim that the library is an 
integral part of the public educational 
system. Therefore our standards and 
requirements should be as high as 
those of our colleagues in the schools. 
In fact, as a “continuation school,” 
and “the people’s university,” should 
the library not have even higher stand- 
ards than the schools? 

Not very many years ago the public 
school teacher was not obliged to have 
a certificate of his competence. Once 
upon a time it was considered that any- 
one who could wield the rod primarily, 
and secondarily could read, write and 
cipher was capable of teaching the dis- 
trict school. Not that there were no 
standards even in those good old days 
before teachers’ certificates were in- 
vented. Some schools and colleges 
had the highest ideals and practices, 
without being held to account by the 
law. But the common schools were 
far from having a universally high 
standard. Most of us remember the 
educational creed set forth by Pete 
Jones in the “Hoosier Schoolmaster”: 
“ ‘Lickin’ and l’arnin’ goes together. 
No lickin’, no l’arnin’ says I. Lickin’ 
and I’arnin’, lickin’ and l’arnin’ is the 
ole way.’” 

“And Mr Jones, like some wiser peo- 
ple, was the more pleased with his 
formula that it had an_alliterative 
sound.” 

We may point with pride to the 
great man who survived this system of 
instruction, but who knows how many 
more were destroyed by it? 





*Note—A bibliography of “Certification and 
standardization in libraries” may be found in 
the Library Journal, v. 42, June, 1917, p. 496. 
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The scramble around the school 
trustee’s or school board’s door was 
not eliminated, but it was diminished, 
by the legal requirement of a certificate 
of every teacher who was to receive 
public money. Although conditions 
now may be far from ideal they are im- 
measurably better than when the ap- 
pointment of teachers was entirely de- 
pendent upon the district trustee. For 
however honest and sincere were his 
intentions, how could the untrained 
man judge each candidate’s equipment, 
or how could he resist the appeal of 
his neighbors or his “own folks” to 
give the job to John or Mary? 

Two forms of certification of libra- 
rians have already been tried: I. City 
certification under civil service rules; 
II. State certification for (a) county 
librarians and (b) high school libra- 
rians, 

I. Certification in cities by civil service 

Several large cities now have a form 
of certification under civil service rules 
but the experience of libraries under 
civil service has not been happy—to 
put it mildly. Civil service was ex- 
pected to accomplish great reforms. 
Theoretically, it should eliminate po- 
litical influence, select the best quali- 
fied candidate for a position, promote 
continuity of service, and save the 
time of employers by sifting their can- 
didates for them. 

In practice, the disadvantages can- 
cel many of the advantages. The limi- 
tation of candidates to residents of the 
city is but another form of the spoils 
system:* “To the taxpayers belong 
the jobs.” It restricts to one small 
group of people the choice which 
should be made from the widest pos- 
sible field of selection. When only 
comparatively few experts are to be 
found in the whole country, this re- 
striction breaks down standards and 
destroys progress in.the library. And 





*Municipal civil service in hbraries, by Jud- 
son T. Jennings. Pusiic Lipraries, v. 14, 
1909, pp. 209, 250. 
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if, as is sometimes the rule under civil 
service, promotions must be made first 
from those already in the library, then 
the library is surrounded by a double 
ring of fortifications which effectually 
bar out progress and competition. It 
reminds one of the little island whose 
inhabitants forbade all outside com- 
merce, and “who eked out a_ scanty 
subsistence by taking in each other’s 
washings.” 

The difficulty of removing unsatis- 
factory employees is another factor 
which impairs efficiency under civil 
service. In spite of the fact that most 
of us are conscientious, human nature 
is such that we are prone to take our 
ease when we can; while the con- 
scienceless and the lazy simply “lie 
down on the job.” Anyone who has 
tried to remove an unsatisfactory em- 
ployee under civil service knows how 
easy it is for the employee to play the 
martyr, and how much political cap- 
ital may be made of it. So these li- 
braries still continue to drag along 
with them the misfits, shifting them 
from one department to another in the 
vain attempt to make them useful. 

The Minneapolis public library 
makes the following statement in its 
annual report for 1915: 


This year found us with 10 vacancies in- 
cluding the positions in new branches. About 
half of these positions are stil! held by sub- 
stitutes and temporary help, to the great detri- 
ment of the work. The substitutes are fur- 
nished us by Civil Service; we have no part 
in the examinations, and no voice in the selec- 
tion. The result is many misfits and constant 
changes. The time of valuable employees is 
taken up for several weeks in training raw 
recruits, and when the recruit is beginning to 
be valuable, he decides to go, and the process 
must be begun all over again with another one. 
It makes disorganized work and poor service. 
It is in effect carrying on a training class of 
isolated units, through the various departments 
and branches, and paying for this untrained 
help while it is being trained. 

In the report of the Milwaukee pub- 
lic library for the years 1916 and 1917, 
the librarian says: 


The civil service idea is that the upper 


grades of library service can always be filled: 


satisfactorily by promotion from the lower 
grades. Passing by the danger of in-breeding, 
promotion from the lower grades to the upper 
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can be made safely only when the library pro- 
vides the means whereby the occupants of the 
lower grades may learn the technical duties 
of the upper grades in advance of the promo- 
tional examination. This cannot be done in a 
departmental library by passing novices 
through the different departments, because the 
business of these departments is to give serv- 
ice to the public, not to teach people how to 
prepare themselves for better paid positions. 

Civil service has accomplished much 
good. It has helped to stabilize serv- 
ice and to raise standards for salaries. 
When it maintains proper requirements 
it eliminates the unfit from the lower 
grades of service. But does it promote 
the “survival of the fittest” in the high- 
er grades of library service? If. the 
library civil service were administered 
by a board of experienced and success- 
ful librarians who know the needs of 
the different departments and can 
judge the value of varied experience, it 
might work out well. But a library 
under civil service as now organized is 
hampered by the judgment of persons, 
unskilled, untrained and inexperienced 
so far as library organization and tech- 
nique are concerned. The civil service 
commissions cannot be experts in all 
lines of human activity. 

Here are the items in one of about 
20 sections of the Saint Paul (Minn.) 
“Amendments to Civil Service rules, 
February 1, 1918”’—one of the very 
short sections. 

Sec. 8. Grade 4.—This grade in- 
cludes the following positions: 

Ambulance Surgeon. 

Cataloguer. 

Children’s Librarian. 

Claim Investigator. 

Collector. 

Foreman of Guards—Workhouse. 

Hallmaster (includes maintenance). 

Keeper of Reservoir. 

Policewoman. 

Reference Librarian. 

Senior Playground Instructor. 

Timekeeper. 

Veterinarian—Fire Department. 

In the whole civil service list there 
are about 400 positions, as varied as 
these; and I ask your opinion of any 
one man’s, or any on¢ board’s, ability 
to judge them all. 
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Of course the civil service boards or 
commissions employ experts to pre- 
pare their examinations and to grade 
the answers; but the grading of the 
education and experience of the candi- 
dates is done by the civil service of- 
ficials. Now it is precisely in this mat- 
ter of judging the value of the educa- 
tion and experience of the candidates 
that civil service commissions are mak- 
ing their mistakes. Is not this the ‘an- 
swer to the question why civil service 
has failed in its relation to the higher 
grades of library service: Because it 
has assumed to be omniscient; because 
it has tried to dominate institutions 


which require special training, special’ 


experience, and special fitness for their 
guidance—in other words, the general 
practitioner has assumed the special- 
ist’s job. 

This does not mean that civil serv- 
ice is a failure in its own proper field 
or where it recognizes its own limita- 
tions. For example, the Milwaukee 
Civil Service commission has placed 
the entire graduating class of the Wis- 
consin library school on its eligible list, 
thus making the final examination of 
that school a civil service examination. 
In this case the civil service commis- 
siori has wisely recognized the higher 
authority of the specialist, and has 
practically yielded to a form of state 
certification by library experts. 


II. State certification of librarians has been 
successfully tried in two cases: That of 
county librarians and of high school li- 
brarians. 

Although several states now have 
similar laws, California was the pioneer 
in requiring state certification of its 
county librarians. These examinations 
are not restricted to residents of Cali- 
fornia, but the examinations must be 
taken in California. This gives the ex- 
aminers an opportunity to judge per- 
sonally the fitness of the candidate by 
oral, as well as written, tests. The ex- 
amining board consists of the State li- 
brarian and the librarians of two large 
public libraries in the state—in other 
words, the board of examiners is a 
board of experienced librarians. 
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For high school librarians, California 
was again the pioneer in legislation re- 
quiring the same standards as for high 
school teachers. New York has re- 
cently adopted similar legislation, and 
other states are following this example. 
The North Central association of col- 
leges and secondary schools has adopt- 
ed the report of a committee of the 
National education association fixing 
certain definite standards both for the 
libraries and the librarians of high 
schools.* 

When we come to the question of 
certification among public libraries, we 
at once meet the problem of different 
grades of certificates. There would be 
different requirements for the librarian 
of a large city library and the librarian 
in the small town. For example, the li- 
brarian of the St. Paul public library is 
required to be a graduate of a univer- 
sity of recognized standing, and to 
have had experience which shows him 
to be capable of administering the li- 
brary’s affairs; while probably the min- 
imum requirements for the librarian of 
the small library should be graduation 
from an accredited high school (or its 
equivalent) and a summer course in 
library work (or its equivalent). Be- 
tween these two extremes there might 
be at least one other grade for the li- 
brarian, and still others for the various 
departments in the large library. 

This question of the grading of li- 
braries has been the greatest stumbling 
block in the path toward certification 
of librarians. A committee of the 
American library association has been 
working on a “score card” for the grad- 
ing of libraries, but so far they have 
not worked out a satisfactory system.” 

In this democratic country, we do 
not believe in classes. We resent every 
insinuation of class distinction. We 
all want to travel first-class, or as we 
did before the war. Therefore, every 
attempt to divide libraries into classes 


*(a) School administration and supervision, 
v. 3, June, 1917. 

— Library Journal, v. 43, Sept. 1918, 
p. a 
7A. L. A. Papers and proceedings, 39th 
annual meeting, 1917, p. 135. 
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is likely to be resented as undemocrat- 
ic, unnecessary, undesirable, and pos- 
sibly unsafe—at least for the audacious 
classifier. Anyone embarking on this 
dangerous adventure may meet the 
fate recommended: by our enemy on the 
sea and be “sunk without trace” in the 
cold waters of adverse criticism. 

It may be contended that the stand- 
ards of libraries and librarians may be 
better raised by educating public opin- 
ion than by legislation. Much is being 
accomplished by state and local library 
associations, state library commissions, 
and the library’s own influence. But 
these educational impulses are apt to 
be variable and feeble in their effects 
compared with the constant, compel- 
ling force of the law. There can be no 
question that the public schools have 
made immeasurably greater progress 
under the certification of teachers than 
under the old haphazard system. 

We, therefore, believe that a system 
of state certification for libraries, ad- 
ministered by a board of library ex- 
perts, will raise our library standards 
by helping to attain certain definite re- 
sults. 

1. It will raise the standards of 
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service in the library to that of a rec- 
ognized educational institution. 

2. It will protect the taxpayers 
from waste of public money. 

3. Persons who have received cer- 
tificates from accredited library schools 
or who have equivalent training and 
experience, will be relieved from taking 
unnecessary examinations, which now 
cause them to refuse to consider other- 
wise desirable positions. 

4. Local boards of trustees will, to 
a large extent, be freed from local “po- 
litical” influences in selecting their li- 
brarians. 

5. Definite standards for librarians 
will put the profession on a_ higher 
plane in the community, and lead to 
the payment of higher salaries. 

The standards of libraries depend 
finally on the standards of the libra- 
rians. “By no other single factor in a 
library is its usefulness to the public 
so largely determined as by the per- 
sonal and professional qualifications 
of its librarian.” As President Thomas 
of Middlebury college says, “A library 
is seventy-five percent librarian. The 
person is three-fourths, the building 
and the books make the other fourth.” 


The Over Zealous Library Worker 


“Men have died and worms have eaten 
them—but not for love” and so have lady 
librarians—but not from overzealous- 
ness, not for love of the job, not from 
this. overworked missionary spirit, but 
from mere enforced exhaustion. The 
highest paid woman in this institution 
declares there is no motive force in the 
world but selfishness and lives nauseat- 
ingly up to the faith that is in her. All 
the excessive effort I have ever seen put 
forth in libraries, and I have been work- 
ing in them since I was 14, was for the 
sole end and aim. of making a living 
wage and later in a vain effort to save 
something. People are unwilling to pay 
for library work for the business is un- 
productive. They will pay for necessi- 


ties or.:amusements but their mental 
pabulum, or its assumption, must be 


furnished away below cost. To be per- 
sonal, I have been on the job 20 years, 
in which time I took two degrees and 
did two further years of graduate work 
in the finest university on earth, I have 
held responsible positions in three uni- 
versity libraries. After my seven years’ 
training in the (a noted library), 
I organized and ran single-handed the 
fifth largest medical library in this coun- 
try and now I am drawing $1500 which 
is thought to be an enormous salary in 
this unproductive industry. Nearly all 
the women I have known were well edu- 
cated, worked harder than any man and 
were paid like day laborers without the 
privilege of striking. And as for the sys- 
tem that compels me to work 12 hours | 
a day, that too is selfishness or rather 
self-protection. I once took a vacation 
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of two weeks and left two stenographers, 
who get incidently very much the best 
wages of women here, in charge. The 
system I have inaugurated is the sim- 
plest possible—the proverbial advertised 
“child” could understand it but when, 
like Mother Hubbard, I got back, the re- 
sults beggared any she found. It took 
me months to straighten out the mess— 
a cow in a garden could not have made 
more havoc, so no more vacations for 
me until I secure this paragon. 

When I was in this fifth largest medi- 
cal library I had a far worse experience. 
They tore down the building we were in 
before the other new one was com- 
plete. Forty thousand books had to be 
moved in a week’s time. The six men 
supplied to haul the books across the 
street could not even read the large num- 
bers printed on the boxes so it was up 
to me to dig those books out of those 
boxes and put them in order on the 
shelves, incidently adjusting most of the 
shelves—in itself a gentle task for “an 
invalid girl who likes books.” As I have 
remarked before, medical books are 
heavy and 40,000 shelved in a week very 
nearly killed me. For months the build- 
ing had neither plumbing nor lights and 
swarmed with workmen—why go to 
Italy, “see America first.” This reads 
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like the Chicago American or the Police 
Gazette but while I desire you to tear 
this up as soon as you have read it and 
forget the personal side it seems to me 
to you of all the people I know this sort 
of thing may be of value. Such things 
should not happen, could not happen in 
most communities. But here again it 
was sheer self preservations. I had to 
get the books on the shelves in order 
and go on with the game. I made every 
imaginable protest to men—doctors—all 
of whom were getting more a month if 
not a week than I was paid a year. The 
library was owned by one of the richest 
corporations in charge of any educational 
institution. The incident was as public 
as possible. ” 

Perhaps I am only tired but I seem 
to see endless neat Library of Congress 
proof cards I have written for years and 
years reaching from here to the Pacific 
Coast and back again and think “alas 
what boots it, this incessant care!” The 
author of any genuine creative work has 
the supremest joy in the mere creation— 
a far more keen joy that his who may 
later profit by that picture, that poem or 
that pie. I suppose it is like the halo we 
cast around a soldier this illusion of our 
being missionaries. 

| ee 





A Binet Test for Intelligence 


Be not righteous overmuch, neither make 
thyself overwise, why shouldst thou destroy 
thyself? 

A good many years ago a group of 
high school graduates of the species 
Ben Johnson characterized as “wretched 
unidea’d girls” met with the hope of ele- 
vating the public and incidentally earn- 
ing enough to buy their hair-ribbons. 
The Librarian and President of the 
Board drowsed over the hopeless results 
of their meeting till they lighted on this 
“howler.” 

Question: Write brief notes on the fol- 
lowing—Rosetta Stone. : 

-. Answer: Rosetta Stone was captured by 
the. Turks. 

. “Take her,” said the President with 
finality. “She must have seen the papers 
if she did not read them and has an idea 
though it is a wrong one.” 


The thought comes to me whenever I 
read a list of entrance questions for li- 
brary school or apprentice class, cui 
bono? There may be young women who 
can cram enough of such mental pabu- 
lum for 85 per cent grade but why 
should they? As for the not impossible 
she who just naturally holds a headful of 
it—well, I am apprehensive the poor 
creature squints or wears run-over heels 
or something that might disqualify her 
for a professional Pollyanna. 

Few patrons of the library are pleased 
but rather annoyed by an assistant who 
can tell right off the bat the difference 
between the MHussites and _ Lollards. 
Their self esteem is not ruffled to have, 
this information shown them on the 
printed page. Knowledge is of two 
sorts, to know a thing and to know how 
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to find it and the mental alertness re- 
quisite for the latter seems to me most 
needed by a librarian. So I advise, 
though there is no fun in advising any- 
one whom you might remotely suspect 
of taking the advice, that for the rack 
and thumb screw inquisition we now de- 
mand, we substitute the Binet test for 
intelligence. The test was recently tried 
on some 200 university students. Their 
average time for reply was 15 minutes. 
On this basis each mistake was esti- 
mated to add 9 seconds to the time as no 
question was too difficult for a normal 
mind. The record time was 10 minutes 
40 seconds. Tried again on a smaller 
group of maturer minds a record of 8 
minutes 31 seconds “was made. The 
sixth question while it sounds maudlin 
is really very vital as it tests that al- 
most extinct virtue, obedience. What the 
White Queen said about minding your 
own business seems equally applicable to 
doing promptly as you are told, if more 
people did “the world would turn round 
faster on its axis.” 

An added test in accuracy of copying 
and in reproducing the meaning of some 
well written page in English are also 
significant. We lavish years in learning 
to worry out more or less lame transla- 
tions of all tongues but our own, with a 
corresponding indifference to the mean- 
ing of a page, say of, Carlyle. 

Write the answers to these questions 
as quickly as you can. 

1. Write your name here: 
2. Write opposites of the words in this 
column as shown in the first two: 
good—bad 
day—night 
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thin— 

empty— 

war— 

many— 

glad— 

above— 

friend— 

like— : ; 
3. Write words that fit the words in this 

column, in the way shown by the first 


two: 
drink—water 
ask—questions 
read— 
bake— 
strike— 
wash— 
chew— 
learn— 
mail— 
sweep— 

4. Write words that tell what sort of a 
thing each thing named is, as shown 
in the first two: 

lily—flower 
blue—color 
robin— 
chess— 
Christmas— 
salmon— 
hatchet— 
platinum— 
cabbage— 

5. Arrange the following words in a 
sequence that will make a statement of 
fact: 

Improved an health those most total de- 
crease meals persons sixty old will line the 
much ‘by or increase find the number past 
amount a in their of in and in. 


6. If 26 taken from 17 leaves 9 put a cross 
here...... , if it does not, give the sum of 
11 and 2 and the quotient of dividing 77 by 
| yee If Caesar be living put the last 
3 letters of his name at the end of the fourth 
and fifth letters in the’ word imbecil. If 
winter comes before summer spell kitchin 
backwards. If it does not, tell what ice is. 





Conservation Bait 

“Here’s some of the best material in 
the library,” said the head of the docu- 
ment department, holding out an armful 
of Farmer’s Bulletins. “But I’m afraid 
it is useless to put them on the tables be- 
cause no one wili get beyond the dreary 
looking covers.” 

“Let’s dress them up,” suggested one 
of the staff. “Look,” she held up a pam- 
phlet box. “We’ll cover three or four of 


these with red, white and blue paper,. 


paste pictures of honey cake and luscious 
cornbread on the outside, print the legend 
‘Suggestions from Uncle Sam,’ and the 
curious housewife will not rest until she 
has peeped inside.” 

So this is how we got our government 
documents before the public and how it 
has become known that the latest and 
most concise information for housewives 
is found tucked away in the bright-col- 
ored pamphlet boxes on the food con- 
servation table. 
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Thoughts on Arranging a Catalog 

For years we have struggled for good 
form in our catalog, for consistency in 
names, for method in arrangement. We 
thought we had most achieved it and 
then we bought the A. L. A. cards for 
Warner’s World’s best literature. 

One bright morning fresh from vaca- 
tion we set to work to add them to our 
catalog, full of admiration for the clear 
print and business-like look. We had 
never had professional cards before; 
ours were home-made affairs printed in 
diverse styles at diverse ‘times. 

We thought them well arranged, how- 
ever, according to the law which altereth 
not. 

Hardly had 
when the first obstacle was struck: 
card read: 

About, Edmond 

Le Roi des montagnes 

Here was 

About, Edmond 

_ Extracts from the king of the moun- 
tains. 

As, of course, not even a cook would 
look in a catalog for extracts of any- 
thing, we decided to let the part fol- 
low the whole and disregarding the 
alphabet which always hurts a libra- 
rian’s soul, we tucked Extracts care- 
fully away behind Le Roi. 

This principle once established we 
sailed along comfortably for some time 
only pausing to wish that the person who 
printed the card for Crawford and had 
the kindness to put [Extracts in paren- 
thesis after, had been on the job from 
the first. 

The next rock was Balzac—Extracts 
from his works. Would a lover of Bal- 
zac prefer to wade through the twenty 
or more titles on our list only to find at 
the end he could get a bit of them all 
in one volume, or would he rather have 
that information at the start? Or 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to place ex- 
tracts safely in the middle where they 
could not greatly offend in either case? 

We were getting rather tired of this 
word extracts and relieved to find the cat- 
aloger agreed with us when on reaching 
Franklin the word Selections appeared 


we gathered headway 
our 
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instead. Not only was it a pleasant 
change but since it comes further along 
in the alphabet, it is less apt to be con- 
spicuous at the end of the row. 

A slight relapse occurred with Mr 
Fiske who allowed himself to be sponser 
for “Discovery of America (extract: 
Ferdinand Magellan)” but this was of 
no real importance seeing the parenthe- 
sis almost hid it. 

Quite confident now of our power to 
arrange a catalog we ran suddenly on 
a new shoal, labelled “Garland, Hamlin 
—Storm on Lake Erie (from Rose of 
Dutcher’s cooley).” With neither ex- 
tracts nor selections for guide, we hesi- 
tated but.only for a moment for after 
all S comes after R naturally and no 
other title happened to fall between. 

Gathering fresh headway we went 
through the L’s where Selections as a 
first word won out with 15 counts, Ex- 
tracts following with only 6, but then as 
the latter appeared 12 times also in the 
humble parenthesis, perhaps, it was 
ahead after all. 

We haven't finished yet, doubtless 
there are more surprises ahead but it 
has been an illuminating experience. 
Never more will the magic words A. L. 
A. frighten us into conformity—never 
more will we use the eraser to make 
things match—for after all the A. L. A. 
must be human and Variety really be. the 
spice of life. 

Mary K. Hassrouck, 
Librarian. 
Public library, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





A recent writer on Government posi- 
tions in Washington gives the following 
incident : 

In a recent examination for “re- 
search assistant” one clever woman, 
well-educated, reported that she could 
translate’the French and German, with 
the aid of the dictionary permitted, and 
answer some of the other questions, 
but she knew she had failed. “And 
what in the world,” she asked, “is a 
dictionary catalogue?” Evidently, al- 
though the writer of this did not see 
the questions, the examination was one 
for a good reference librarian. 
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Letter Box 


Local Appraisal 


I submit the following scheme to the 
consideration of the fraternity of librar- 
ians in order to make the library more 
interesting, attractive, useful, practical, 
progressive and up to the minute. My 
idea can be compressed in one word 
Individuality. Libraries have the least 
individuality of any public institution. 
You find the same standard books and 
magazines in every library. There are 
very few if any personal links that tie a 
library to a locality. You can bodily ex- 
change the library and library staff of 
Smithville with any locality of the same 
size without anybody being the worse, or 
even aware of the change. And yet I 
think there is no institution that can be 
so identified with civic pride, and so en- 
deared in the public affection as a public 
library. Human nature is the same all 
over, though the level of culture may 
vary in different localities. There are 
two features of human nature that the 
libraries should cultivate if they wish to 
become the apotheosis of the local civic 
pride. 

Before I state my proposition I want 
to remark that civic pride and affection 
are cumulative; they grow and gain in 
depth, in spontaneity with the passing 
years. Neither artificial stimuli nor per- 
sonal magnetism, nor financial resources 
have any part in it. It is based on human 
nature itself. 

Emulation and criticism, these two 
aspects of human nature are so intimately 
connected with the progress of mankind, 
that I am tempted to attribute human 
progress to these two features of human 
nature, moreover they are the main- 
springs of some of our most ‘impulsive 
actions. 

There is no other institution that so 
directly stimulates into wholesome and 
manifold activity these two faculties of 
man as the public library. Both school 
and church are in their very nature of 
discipline and restraint, far behind the 
library in this respect. Genuises with 


originally whole, connected, complete dis- 
coveries or inventions are very, very rare, 
most genuises, in fact each and every 
one of us, have a flash of a fraction of 
an original idea. Progressive evolution 
is a slow piecing together of these frac- 
tional ideas. ‘The pace of progress is 
very materially retarded by the fact that 
an overwhelmingly great percentage of 
these fractional original ideas get lost. 

There is where the library comes in. 
As we said the library stimulates the 
emulatory and critical faculty of man. 
Usually each person reads on a subject 
he or she is more or less in affinity with. 
The flashes of original ideas he encoun- 
ters evoke his or her dormant, latent flash 
of fraction of original idea, that flash 
will energize his emulatory or critical 
faculty as the case may be. However, as 
we said above, in an overwhelmingly 
great proportion of cases, it will be a 
flash in the pan, and nothing will come 
of it, if no outside encouragement is 
offered. . 

My plan is to encourage those incipi- 
ent, potential genuises to set down their 
ideas. The system can be something like 
the following: Any reader who has 
either a constructive or negative criticism 
of a book or article to offer is to write 
same out on standard size of paper which 
manuscript is put either next to the book 
reviewed or kept on a separate shelf. 
Each book so criticized has the name of 
the reviewer marked on the flyleaf or a 
blank page, and at the option of the li- 
brarian, also indexed. In time these criti- 
cisms, reviews and occasional original 
contributions will form a local literature, 
and will give the library a local attraction 
and importance, which may under favor- 
able conditions far outweigh the attrac- 
tion and importance of libraries of far 
greater size. Incidentally, it will lend 
each library an individuality of its own. 

Puitip Weiss, M.C. A. 
(Member of Civic Army.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Postal Rates on Books 

Mr Henry B. Dewey of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, in a letter concerning 
postage on print material, makes a def- 
inite contribution to the discussion of 
this much belabored problem. 

Mr Dewey says that until about 1913, 
there was a flat rate of 8 cents a pound 
on books anywhere throughout the 
United States, and unt July 1 of this 
year the rate on current periodicals 
continued to be 1 cent a pound. By a 
law enacted last year the zone rate was 
made to apply to periodicals, with a 
differential rate on reading matter and 
advertising. Publishers of current pe- 
riodicals are making a vigorous pro- 
test, asking for the repeal of this law 
and the retaining of a flat rate even 
though the rate should be 2 cents a 
pound. Under the zone rate less post- 
age is paid on books shipped within 
the immediate radius of the postoffice 
and more on long distance shipments, 
but either rate is far more than would 
be paid by newspapers, magazines and 
other current publications. 

The rate on books should be no high- 
er and possibly less than that on cur- 
rent publications for the following rea- 
sons: (1) Bound books contain prac- 
tically no advertising matter, which 
constituted approximately 50 per cent. 
of many current publications. The pub- 
lic is not interested in being taxed for 
the circulation of advertising matter 
or in a low rate of postage for adver- 
tising matter. (2) Bound books are 
permanent, are read over and over 
again, most current periodicals are ex- 
ceedingly ephemeral. As a rule, bound 
books contain far more high class lit- 
erature than current periodicals, and 
the best of the current literature is sure 
to appear in bound form. (3) Current 
periodicals are usually purchased by 
the individual. Books, especially edu- 
cational books, are purchased by 
schools and libraries. There ought not 
to be any charge for postage on books 
sold to public libraries or schools. 
Precedent for this is the rule relating 
to books purchased abroad for libra- 
ries or for class room use. (4) The 
same rate on books as for current mag- 
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azines would greatly facilitate the 
work of libraries, extension courses 
and other agencies that loan books for 
temporary use. (5) The abolition of 
postage on books purchased for school 
use or a low flat rate on them would 
greatly facilitate the work of the 
schools in sections not easily reached 
by express companies. Most books are 
sent by express and school officers are 
often inconvenienced by being required 
to go to the nearest express office 
which may be a great distance, when 
there may be a postoffice in their very 
midst. At present the express rates 
are lower than the postage rates in 
most cases. 





Children’s Catalog Supplement* 

A very useful catalog because of the 
discriminating selection of titles included 
and the careful analysis of each book. 
The previous catalog and this supple- 
ment are needed in the schools even more 
than in libraries which have card cata- 
logs with subject analytics. The supple- 
mentary lists of European war books for 
high school students and French books 
for boys and girls are much needed at 
this time. 

Apau F. WHITCOMB, 
Chicago Public Library. 





*Bacon, Corinne, comp., 1918. 





List of House Organs 

The last number of Pustic Lrpraries 
states that Printers Ink beginning August 
29 is publishing a list of house organs. I 
want to supplement that by saying such 
another list appeared in Postage, August, 
1917, and that as near a complete list as I 
can compile will appear in Part II of the 
Guide to Periodicals, edition 4, which I 
hope .will come from the press about 
January 1. 

Henry O. SEVERANCE, 
University of Missouri. 





It is evident to every thinking man that 
our industries, on the farms, in the ship- 
yards, in the mines, in the factories, must 
be made more prolific and more efficient 
than ever.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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Reconstruction Now 


HERE are some things too big, too 
T momentous to put into adequate 
expression. The present world 
conditions are such. It doesn’t sound 
true to say the war has ended! The days 
and nights of anxious thought and work 
ground out for so long that one scarcely 
knows how to adjust his soul and mind 
to the new conditions. But the minds 
of the real world leaders like our own 
wonderful President Wilson in the long 
arduous labors of the past years had 
just these things in mind, too, and so 
we can wait for a moment for the com- 
ing messages which shall rightly direct 
the next movement in the process of 
bringing in “the day” 
“When man tae man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 
“Reconstruction” is the word of the 
hour—not only for those who have been 
racked bodily by the fires of war but 
for those at home whose mental and 
spiritual forces have not kept pace with 
the fair form of their bodily appearance. 
For the souls of the soldiers show us 
for ever and always that they have 


found themselves even when _ bodily 
comeliness has been lost. It means 
much, very much, that they shall find 
that those for whom they fought have 
grown spiritually too. 

The daily press is giving all sorts of 
more or less feverish advice as to how 
the world’s chaos is to be adjusted. 
Everyone must do his own part at least 
before looking to see how anyone else 
is doing his share. A word of advice 
by Dr. Van Dyke rings true: 

The rich of this country can not do it 
alone; the men of this country can not do it 
alone; the women of this country can not 
do it alone; but all of us, the people of the 
United States, disregarding partisanship, 
forgetting selfish interests, thinking only of 
the supremacy of right and determined to 
vindicate the majesty of American ideals 
and secure the safety of America and civil- 
ization, can do the great and splendid work 
which God has called upon us to do. 


Faces to the front now! Minds to 
the task! Souls to the Fountain, 
Sources! “ Reconstruction’ —in “the 


words of our mouths, the meditation of 
our hearts” and the work of our hands. 





Easy Criticism 


T is an old but true proverb that “ac- 
complishment is difficult, criticism 
easy.” 


One has only to read what is said in 
print of library service by ill-informed 
persons, say, The Librarian in the 
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Boston Transcript, to see how one can 
pronounce wrong judgment on things 
with which he is not familiar. However, 
a feeling which might not fairly be called 
prejudice, expressed in more than one 
instance to Pusiic LrprariEs, concern- 
ing the manner and manners of those 
who undertook to manage the first cam- 
paign for the A. L. A. in raising funds 
for the camp libraries, had an actual 
basis for the protests which were made. 

Still bearing the old adage in mind, 
one may venture to say that No. 4 of 
War Libraries, “official organ of the War 
Service Committee of the American li- 
brary association” in the page addressed 
to librarians, might be more lacking in 
tone and style but the lack of understand- 
ing, knowledge of what has been done 
and of how it has been done is so appar- 
ent that it is as bad as need be under the 
circumstances. 

One wonders just what is the full 
raison d’etre of the following: 

After the campaign there will be a special 
article prepared for the Library Journal on 


the subject of Library War Service. Full 
credit will be given in this article to the libra- 
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ries and librarians whose clippings, as for- 
warded to this office, show the best results. 
Due consideration will be given to such mat- 
ters as population, number of newspapers in 
the community, etc., so that the comparison 
will be as nearly as possible a fair one. 

This is certainly a new note in library 
service. It can be said without question 
that the rank and file of libraries and 
their workers throughout the country 
could have been no whit more faithful 
and effective, ready and over-willing to 
do with all their might whatever war 
service lay in front of them and the edi- 
torial appeal of War Libraries to which 
Pustic Lipraries takes exception is cer- 
tainly pitched in a false key in its ad- 
dress to so fine a body of workers. The 
offer of a prize for service was not neces- 
sary. 

The War Service Committee deserves 
credit for the things they have done so 
well. But really, did what they put out 
in advertising and publicity work in the 
last campaign compare favorably with 
that of any one of the other six organi- 
zations in dignity and the true library 


spirit? Not in these parts. 


The Reading Matter of Today 


NE of the good effects that has 
O come from the recent publicity 
of library service is a more seri- 
dus consideration of the reading of col- 
lege students than has prevailed here- 
tofore. Some recent statements by 
such men as Professor Laski of Har- 
vard, Professor Linn of the University 
of Chicago and others show that the 
delinquency in the reading by young 
men students particularly, ought to be 
alarming. 
Prof. Laski in an address on “The 
choice of books in America,” and 
speaking from the point of view of his 


Oxford experience, makes a strong ap- 
peal for greater care in the choice of 
books generally read, and by students 
in particular. 

Prof. Laski thinks that the type of 
books read by the average undergradu- 
ate in America is not as good as it 
ought to be. In Oxford he found a 
greater acquaintance with the works of 
Kipling, Wells, John Stuart Mill and 
George Meredith among the students 
than is often found in America among 
professors whose teaching interests lie 
outside the realm of literature. 

He stated that the generation in 
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America which produced Hamilton 
and Madison could hold its own with 
any contemporary period in Europe 
but not as much can be said for later 
periods. He thinks something can be 
accomplished by frequent exhibitions 
of books, by public conferences, by 
suggestions from learned societies and 
through any agency that will foster a 
discriminating interest in books. He 
lamented very seriously the lack of in- 
terest in books in the press of America. 
Such interest as the daily press usually 
displays is either flippantly facetious or 
commercial. This is a detriment in- 
stead of an assistance. 

Professor Linn, in trying to find out 
the situation in regard to a class in 
English in the junior year some time 
ago, set a list of questions before them. 
The answers to all showed rather a 
striking need of more _ definite 
study and work in literature and Eng- 
lish than this particular class displayed. 

In bibliography, 18 had read none; 
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15, a little, and 2, considerable. 
list included Charlemagne, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Andrew D. White, Blaine, Jay 
Gould, General Lee, Thomas Jefferson 
and McKinley. 

Of essays, 19 had read none; 13, a 
little, and 3, considerable. Of these, 
Emerson led and Charles Lamb was 
second. 

A strange lack of knowledge of Bib- 
lical literature was displayed in an- 
swer to a question of what was meant 
by certain references. The following 
per cents of answers were correct: 
Mess of pottage, 50%; The strange 
death of Absalom, 55%; The cave of 
Adullam, 3% (it was 1 out of 35); The 
good Samaritan, 86%; Who shall cast 
the first stone, 50%; Jezebel, 40%; 
Jehu, 27%; Nathan, 14%; Joshua, 
55%; Elisha, 50%; Esau, 50%; Poti- 
phar, 9%; Shadrach, 25%. 

Isn’t it necessary for general intelli- 
gence to have a better showing than 
this? 





Good Logic 


NOTE from Mr F. K. Walter of 
A the New York State library 
school is worth consideration: 
“The following paragraphs from the 
November System seem to me to be 
applicable to library positions as well as 
to business houses. Even though we 
assume that all librarians are trying to 
do their best for their staff members, 
the extracts may not be without force 
in arguing with unduly economical 
trustees.” 


Is the amount of salary a balancing factor? 
It is not all-important. Money does not al- 
ways bring loyalty—the highest bidder may 


be looked upon only as such and nothing more. 


But loyalty is impossible without money. Of 
that I am certain. Kind words and fair surface 
treatment will not take the place of a reason- 
able amount of cash. The executive may like 
you and he may want to work with you, but 
he can not shut his eyes to his own personal 
advancement. 

To build with the idea of employing cheap 
men in high places is fatal; no business can 
properly grow and prosper under such methods. 
Either it will have a constantly shifting per- 
sonnel or it will gather in the “four flushers” 
who devote most of their time to convincing 
you that they are first-class people. I want 
that conviction to come from work and not 
from words. I have yet to see an organiza- 
tion grow evenly which did not pay its men 

the market price or better. 














Local History 

In considering this subject, I have in 
mind the small public library—such a 
library as this—whose librarian has 
not only all the administrative and 
most of the inspirational work to do, 
but also much of the daily routine. 
Having the public interest at heart, 
this librarian does her utmost not 
alone to meet present needs; she builds 
for the future and into the. structure 
she puts what, for a better term, I shall 
call historical conglomerate or pud- 
ding-stone—every scrap of print and 
manuscript that has to do with the 
varied interests of her community. 
The mass includes handbills, dodgers, 
leaflets, folders, posters, programs, 
pamphlets, booklets, reports, letters, 
serial publications and best and most 
useful of all, the local newspaper with- 
out which the library would lose much 
of its force. 

Whether this mass shall be relegated 
to some dusty, musty corner, the hab- 
itat of spiders and centipedes, or 
whether it shall constitute a vital part 
of the stock of the library, will depend 
upon the vision and the ingenuity of 
the librarian. Lacking these gifts, im- 
itation is her safest course to follow 
and it is right here that gatherings like 
this one prove their value. 

For the conservation of local history 
material into readily accessible form 
there is no hard and fast rule. Meth- 
ods are numerous and varied except in 
the case of newspapers which, experi- 
ence has taught, should always be 
bound in strong, durable binding. The 
disposition of the rest may be less ex- 
pensive but it is not so easy. The 
point is not to hedge it about with 
cumbrous details but to simplify and 
simplify and still simplify. 

That library is lamentably weak, 
which does not rise to the present oc- 
casion whatever that occasion may be. 
Just now, with all the world involved 
in the greatest tragedy of all time, a 
wonderful opportunity for library 
service offers. The response of our in- 
stitutions is being marked by sense or 
sentimentality, by good judgment or 
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emotionalism according to the vision 
and the wisdom of their administra- 
tors. ; 

An active interest is manifest in the 
collection and conservation of that lo- 
cal material which shall tell to poster- 
ity the part the community is playing 
in this war. Here, again, devices are 
numerous and varied but the three that 
seem to be meeting with most favor 
among librarians are the index plan, 
the scrap book form, and the envelope 
classification of the local newspapers. 
Personally, I believe that the small li- 
brary which must be “all things to all 
men,” can ill afford to adopt the index 
method. It necessitates more time 
than results justify, especially as it re- 
quires mature judgment which only 
the librarian herself can supply. In- 
dexing cannot be left to the untrained, 
inexperienced assistant usually em- 
ployed in our small institutions. 

The clipping of duplicate copies of 
the local papers can, on the other hand, 
be done by volunteer helpers who, I 
have found, are readily forthcoming on 
request. But why either index or 
clip? In the small community there 
never is and there probably never will 
be a mad rush for local history mate- 
rial. Requests for such material are 
only occasional. As important as it is 
that the occasional request should be 
promptly met is not the librarian’s 
first and biggest duty the MAKING of 
local history? Is it wise to expend 
time on the clipping, sorting, classifi- 
cation and labelling of duplicate ma- 
terial to the exclusion of those efforts 
which count in the making of history? 
A complete file of the local papers is 
accessible to all comers. Is the fu- 
ture demand for specific items to be su 
great as to warrant so vast an expendi- 
ture of time here and now on duplicate 
files? Wouldn’t it mean more to local 
history to devote this time to reaching 
every man, woman and child in the 
community by familiarizing oneself 
with their interests and tastes (indi- 
vidual and collective) and acquiring a 
like familiarity with the stock on 
hand? 
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The librarian’s days, like others’ 
days, are only 24 hours long. How- 
ever versatile, however alert she may 
be, she must draw the line somewhere 
and that line should be drawn between 
hobbies or fads and essentials — be- 
tween those efforts that shall count 
for less and those which shall bring 
big returns in public enthusiasm for an 
institution which should go down in 
community history as the one biggest 
force in that community. 

LIBRARIAN. 





Picture Show Libraries 

The following is taken from the 
monthly letter which the State libra- 
rian of Oregon sends out to the libra- 
rians of the state: 

Picture Show Libraries: I have 
been moved to write to you about pic- 
ture show libraries. I have thought 
that some of our libraries ought to be 
called “Temples of Pollyanna” or 
“Moving picture libraries.” I don’t 
know what sort of a library yours is, 
but some librarians justify the pur- 
chase of poor and trashy fiction by 
saying “people want it.” They have 
forgotten that libraries receive public 
support and justification on education- 
al and finer recreational grounds only. 
The trustees hear that the circulation 
is large or increasing and are satisfied. 
They seldom think of inquiring into 
the quality of books used; it is just as 
if a town should support the worst pic- 
ture show in it, through which trash 
and melodrama make their way into 
the home, only such a library is some- 
what worse, as, through books, the 
thing is thrust upon the unwary. 

Of course, trash is popular with 
many people but why are that class to 
determine the standard of the library? 
Why do we descend to the purchase 
and circulation of such books, and why 
do we not do constructive work? Our 
sins will be visited upon us when the 
day of reckoning comes and when peo- 
ple abandon unworthy things. Is yours 
a picture show library? 

I quote from a recent letter from an 
Oregon librarian: 


Libraries 





An object lesson that librarians need to 
develop more firmness of judgment is Doug- 
las Fairbanks’ “Laugh and _ live.” I knew 
when I bought it that it would not be worth 
while, but had not the nerve to tell the pub- 
lic so when there were so many calls for it. 
Of course, it turned out to be mere plati- 
tudes, but now that we discover that the 
author does not even pretend to live up to 
the commonplace morality of his writing, I 
am disgusted enough that we have it in the 
library. 


And from another: 


May I send my answer to the question, 
“Where do people get their taste for Bertha 
Clay and other cheap books?” I have been 
in many homes where the inmates boast that 
they “love to read” and take several of the 
best papers, even some that cost as much as 
50 cents a year! Such papers as Hearth and 
Home and Happy Hours cost only 25 cents. 
There are more of them whose names I do 
not recall. They have a domestic depart- 
ment and some fashions. There are pages 
of the trashiest fiction and the advertising 
columns teem with tempting offers of “trash” 
at cheap prices. 


Barred Books 


With great satisfaction we learn from 
Washington that Secretary Baker 
promptly reversed the order barring 
certain books from the camp libraries 
as soon as it came to his attention. We 
do not know who the petty censor was’ 
who ruled out these volumes, but his 
ears must have burned if Secretary Ba- 
ker’s wrathful remark that “American 
soldiers could be trusted to read what- 
ever any other citizens could be trusted 
to read” reached his ears. Naturally so 
good a democrat as Mr Baker must 
have resented the whole policy in- 
volved. ; 

“Approaches to the great settle- 
ment,” by Miss Emily Greene Balch 
was on the list and this book is merely 
a compilation of official documents and 
European party utterances without a 
single opinion by the author. Unfortu- 
nately, while great headlines and much 
space were given to the barring of these 
volumes, no newspaper has as yet 
printed one line about the suppression 
of the suppressor. That is the way of 
our press. It will know better some 
day.—The Nation. 107:540. 
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War’s Effect on Libraries* 

It has been said several times dur- 
ing the past year that this war will 
put the library on the map. It cer- 
tainly will do that. The library has 
demonstrated its usefulness so thor- 
oughly that a library will be consid- 
ered an indispensable public utility. 
No enlightened community will think 
of doing without a library any more 
than it would consider doing without a 
school. Library service will be as 
much a matter of course as postal 
service. 

This may sound like a visionary 
forecast, without any vital relation be- 
tween cause and effect. A slight con- 
sideration will show that the attrib- 
uted cause is sufficient to produce the 
assumed effect. It will not happen in 
a day or a week, but the next ten years 
will witness a larger progress in li- 
brary development than the forty 
years since 1876, the birth-year of the 
American Library Association. The 
one monumental fact that will produce 
such far-reaching results is the miracu- 
lous creation in ten months of thirty- 
seven library systems, each equal to 
that of a city of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, all accomplished with 
voluntary contributions for books, 
buildings, and service. 

It will be found on examination that 
this was done through cooperation and 
organization. This will be the keynote 
of future efforts for library develop- 
ment. No amount of individual zeal 
and local patriotism, haphazardly ap- 
plied, could have produced these won- 
ders. We shall have a national bureau 
of libraries perhaps, with advisory 
functions, unlimited research facilities, 
and authority to supply the farthest 
hamlet with exact information how to 
run a little library, just as the Agri- 
culture Department tells us how to 
raise corn and chickens. . . . We shall 
welcome a body with power to set 
standards.. No longer will we take 
petty pride in running library affairs 





*Extract from the report of Mrs J. A. 
Thompson, Chickasha, Oklahoma, State 
representative, A. L. A. 
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in our own sweet way; each village a 
law unto itself as to hours, service, 
book selection without regard to com- 
munity needs. No longer will we see 
city libraries trying to run on a village 
income, and dozens of other incon- 
sistent practices will go the way of the 
ox-cart. We shall overcome our fear 
of centralized power, and shall work 
comfortably with the county unit as 
the method for expert administration 
of rural libraries. 

... If the standards of training shall 
be so high as to exclude some of us 
who think we know the ABC of the 
business, so much the better. Inci- 
dentally, the pay for library service 
will become standardized, and ade- 
quate salaries will make it possible for 
persons of high abilities to prepare for 
it. The lure of the work for its own 
sake will still attract those with the 
zeal and devotion of the pioneers. Let 
us not fear that the fire will be stand- 
ardized from the altar. 





A Hoover club was organized in the 
children’s department of the Public li- 
brary at Flint, Michigan, last January 
with a membership of eight, which has 
been increased to 250. The idea is tc 
encourage the children to save wheat, 
meat and sugar. Each member is giv- 
en a card on which to record his saving 
of the week. A gold star is awarded 
him for each teaspoonful of sugar he 
foregoes; for the number of wheatless 
meals he observes, for the milk he 
drinks instead of coffee and tea. Other 
stars are awarded for saving tinfoil, 
tea lead, and chewing gum, all of which 
is turned into the Red Cross. After 5 
stars have been awarded the members are 
entitled to a U. S. flag sticker. For 20 
flags he receives a U. S. Food Admin- 
istration Emblem or a pin issued by the 
Administration. A very beautiful Hoo- 
ver club parade was presented in the 
summer, with floats, bands, etc. A mov- 
ing picture firm in Detroit filmed a pic- 
ture of the organization called “Waste 
not, want not,” which is now on a na- 
tional tour, with a view of stimulating 
similar organizations in other sections. 
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War Library Service 

While undoubtedly the cessation of 
camp life for so great a number of men 
as have been under orders for the past 
several months will make some differ- 
ence in the future plans of camp libra- 
ries, there still remains an enormous 
amount of work to be done and done 
well under the direction of Headquar- 
ters at Washington. It is the plan at 
present to intensify the educational 
side of the library service just as will 
be done with the other training agen- 
cies. A number of the large camps 
such as Camp Dix in the east, and the 
The Great Lakes Naval training station 
in Illinois, will continue with their vast 
numbers of men for a long time yet if, 
indeed, they do not become permanent 
camps. These will all need books and 
still more books with increasingly more 
effective library service as long as they 
continue. 

The work overseas will continue tc 
develop and more and more will need 
increase of power and material and 
above all the very best personal service 
available in the library field. It is 
really more important that those whc 
serve the A. L. A. libraries abroad 
should be of a high type of personality. 
with a sense of propriety and fitness, a 
knowledge and respect for the graces of 
life as well as possessed of a profes- 
sional equipment, than that these same 
things be insisted upon for the camp 
service in the United States. Of course 
it would be wonderfully fine if all li- 
brary workers were of the highest type 
of humanity but it is no secret that they 
are not and so in the very important 
and unusual service which A. L. A. li- 
braries are to render abroad the very 
cream of the profession should be util- 
ized for the next year at least. 

At the time of going to press (Nov. 
22) the news from the drive for “The 
Seven in One” fund was not very defi- 
nite except: in one thing that the news 
of the armistice was interpreted to 
mean a less urgent need than had ex- 
isted previously. This is unfortunate 
in many ways and vet it may be safely 
expected that when the final report on 
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the drive is made, the final results will 
not be very far from the first expecta- 
tion. 

The wisdom of President Wilson’s 
request that the seven organizations 
combine in their drive is again “mani- 
fest after the facts.” It would indeed 
be hard sledding for the single organ- 
ization that should attempt to collect 
contributions now that the idea of the 
war being over has had its psycholog- 
ical effect on the public mind. Among 
the many good lessons which have come 
from the war, may we not hope this 
confidence.in our leaders charged sol- 
emnly to care for our national interests 
will hold in restraint factious criticism, 
at least until the course of events some- 
what justifies the lack of confidence 
which such criticism implies? 

As the demands of military training 
lessens, the camp libraries are stress- 
ing the books that treat of business, 
trades, vocations and education leading 
toward a more capable civilian life. 

Many large public libraries receive 
magazines and newspapers in foreign 
languages, which are kept on the read- 
ing tables of the libraries for a short 
time and then discarded. 

Many of these periodicals could be 
made use of in the camp libraries to ad- 
vantage, several weeks after publica- 
tion. 

A note from W. F. Yust, librarian at 
Camp Beauregard, La., says: There 
are three generations of Yusts in this 
camp library, father, son and grandson. 
We arrived only a few days ago ta 
serve for six months unless the camp 
is abandoned before the end of that 
time. There is a general atmosphere of 
uncertainty in the camp as elsewhere 
on this question. 

It is a pleasure to record that Miss 
Mary Frances Isom, librarian of Port- 
land, Oregon, has arrived in France to 
take up her work. Miss Isom is to be 
associated with Mr B. E. Stevenson in 
developing the war library service 
abroad. 

Miss Theresa Hitchler of Brooklyn 
goes to Washington for six months to 
be assistant to the Director General. 




















She will have charge of the libraries 
in the small camps. 

J. T. Jennings of Seattle has been 
given six months’ leave of absence by 
his Library Board for war library serv- 
ice. 

The report for the Central depart- 
ment at Chicago headquarters of the 
War Work committee gives the follow- 
ing results: 

Campaign Results 


Original Pledgedto Per 

State. Quota Nov. 20 Cent 
Illinois ...$12,740,000 er 802,000 100 
Ohio ..... 10,650,000 2,110, 161 113 


Michigan . 5,340,000 "$340,000 100 


Missouri 4,960,000 3,324,451 

owa ..... 4,610,000 6,006,000 130 
Indiana ... 4,050,000 5,613,465 138 
Minnesota. 3,900,000 3,114,000 80—109* 
Wisconsin. 3,390,000 4,205,000 124 
Nebraska . 2,000,000 1,934,855 96 
Kansas ... 1,900,000 2,850,000 150 
Kentucky . 1,610,000 1,988,954 123 
Colorado . 1,270,000 1,607,000 127 
So. Dakota 875,000 1,000,848 117 
No. Dakota 675,000 5,000 104 





$57,970,000 $62,601,724 116 
*Percentage leaving out St. Louis and 
Minneapolis quotas. 
The newspaper reports from a few 
large cities over the country on Novem- 
ber 20 gave the following: 


— Per 
City. Quo Nov. 20 Cent 
Great. N. Y. titte 000, 000 $27,763,987 70 
Chicago ........ 8,500,000 6,500,000 77 
SEEM rites. Seaiies Os 4,635,400 .. 
Baltimore ...... 0 lacce eee 2,020,278 
ote ,200, 
0 1,970,000 
Los Angeles .... ........ 1,130,000 


On Saturday, November 23, Chi- 
cago went through and the report at 
night showed a subscription of $8,505,- 
132, with several good prospects wait- 
ing to “close the list.” 

Still later reports show that the con- 
tribution throughout the country was 
one-third more than the original sum 
requested, the largest gift of the kind 
in the history of the world. 





Midwinter Meeting 
A victory meeting of librarians will 
be held in Chicago December 27-29 
under the auspices of the Chicago 
library club. Notices will be sent out 
later. 
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A Fine Offer 


It is proper to hope that many readers 
of Pustic Lipraries will take advantage 
of the offer of the Yale Review, in the 
front pages of Pusiic Lipraries, to send 
a year’s subscription to the Review to the 
readers of Pustic LiprariEs at a re- 
duced price. 

For Yale Review is well worth time 
and attention. Too few libraries of 
medium size have it on their lists of mag- 
azines. The prestige of Yale university 
has led to the belief by many that the 
Review was in some way an organ of 
erudition sent out by the university to 
substantiate the scholarly achievements 
of that institution. 

It is the same kind of a periodical as 
the Atlantic Monthly except not quite 
so rigid (?). Judging by the sample 
sent on request (July) it is something 
that can well be put in all libraries. The 
July number contains clear, cogent pre- 
sentations of questions of the day by men 
and women /who know the things of 
which they write and who do not deal 
in speculation. 

Dr John H. Finley, in the strong poem, 
“The valleys of the blue shrouds,” 
speaks of what he saw. Arthur Hender- 
son has thought out to the end, “A New 
international order.” Professor Wilson 
as an acknowledged authority on aviation 
can write of “The airplane.” The ro- 
mance of “A channel tunnel” is not de- 
stroyed by the plain statement of the me- 
chanical feasibility of such a project as 
set forth by the eminent engineer and 
soldier, Major-General Greene, U. S. A. 
Professor Parker makes us understand 
in his discussion of “Our taste in 
music.” And so on right through the 
list of contributors—Meredith Nichol- 
son, Louis Untermeyer, Admiral Ches- 
ter, Professor Harper, E. J. Dillon, and 
others—not one but speaks with author- 
ity and yet in a style that is attractive 
even to one who is only a learner. The 
book reviews (40 pages) are all signed. 


. The books selected deserve review and 


the work is done by high class readers. 
Yes, whatever magazines are left off 

the list, Yale Review should be put on. 

Send for the sample copy offered free. 
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A Triumph for Los Angeles Public 
Library 


Election day, Nov. 5, 1918, will be 
long notable in the history of the Los 
Angeles public library, for it marked 
the acceptance by popular vote of an 
increase of the library tax-rate, which 
was raised from a minimum of four- 
tenths to five-tenths of a mill on every 
dollar of taxable property. In all, 14 
charter amendments were on the city 
ballot, and of these only five were 
adopted. The fact that the library tax 
provision was included among the 
measures carried is a high tribute both 
to the place that the library now holds 
in the regard of the community and to 
the remarkably effective campaign of 
publicity carried through, under great 
handicap, by the Library Board and the 
staff. 

The decision to appeal directly to the 
community for an increase in the li- 
brary’s income was not made by the 
board of library directors until late in 
September. The measure was ap- 
proved by the city council and ordered 
placed on the ballot on Tuesday, Sept. 
24, the last possible date for action, 
and it was actually filed for inclusion 
on the ballot just one hour before the 
legal time limit for its acceptance ex- 
pired. This left just 41 days in which 
to plan and conduct an intensive cam- 
paign that should thoroughly inform 
the city of the library’s work and needs 
—and during almost this entire period 
all normal avenues of publicity were 
closed by the restrictions due to the 
influenza epidemic. No public meet- 
ings of any kind were possible; clubs, 
schools and organizations that would 
ordinarily have co-operated in reaching 
many persons were unavailable; and 
the closing of the main library and 
branches for all public reading room 
and study use also limited the oppor- 
tunities for personal contact. Add to 
this, the depression of all business, due 
both to the epidemic and to war de- 
mands, and the ordinary public reluc- 
tance to vote for any measure increas- 
ing taxation, and it will be seen how 
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great the obstacles were to be sur- 
mounted. 

A committee of the staff was formed, 
under the direction of the librarian, and 
every person connected with the insti- 
tution gave unstintedly of time, 
thought, ingenuity and labor to the 
task of arousing public interest and 
sympathy for the library’s cause. This 
task was performed necessarily chiefly 
through the use of posters, charts and 
placards (no paid advertising was 
used, however), and through printed 
slips placed in all books issued; 
through the work of library representa- 
tives appointed to cover all the voting 
precincts of the city; and, most impor- 
tant of all, through the personal 
friendly relationship established with 
thousands of individual library users. 
The local newspapers, with one excep- 
tion, lent their support; the city school 
librarians and teachers gave their cor- 
dial helps, in so far as it was possible to 
do so; the chief women’s clubs will- 
ingly endorsed the measure; and there 
was evident throughout the commu- 
nity, a strong current of approval ot 
the work done by the library and a de- 
sire for its adequate support. No or- 
ganized opposition developed at any 
time, and though the vote was close, 
the provision was adopted by a vote of 
31,765, against a negative vote of 
29,194. With the success of this un- 
dertaking, a great step has been taken 
for the proper development of the Los 
Angeles public library; the next will 
be the public authorization of a central 
library building. E.R. P. 





The Old Hickory Rocker 


Back in the corner again after a 
month’s vacation. Just think of it, a 
whole month—I wonder if that is what 
makes “librarianship a learned profes- 
sion”? Not much learning in it other- 
wise, as far as I can see. There is 
Jones, of course, but that is different. 
He is pretty nearly a professor; they 
all are at the college library. But in 
this joint? A curious profession—a 
profession of ex-’s. Me now. I was 























an ad-man out of a job when the chief 
lib. picked me up. And the chief lib. 
himself, he was a professor out of a job 
when the president of the board picked 
him up. The ref. lib. now, I don’t 
know what she was, a society girl out 
of a job, I suppose. The cataloger 
really had a smell of a summer course, 
so she might be a “professiona,” I sup- 
pose. 
a. 


Some people are always fussing 
about something. In those old vol- 
umes of Pus. Liss. that I was looking 
over when Jones pulled me up, I saw 
several articles on “Librarianship,” 
with or without the “learned profes- 
sion” attached to it. There was a fellow 
in Chicago that was awfully excited 
about it; a cataloger I think, at least he 
ought to be, he used such long words. 
There was something about “Library 
ethics” also, awfully serious. I pretty 
nearly went to sleep over it. I wonder 
if anybody ever reads that stuff. 

* * x 


The rocker is lopsided. It jerks. 
And as it jerks back and forth, I got 
things jerked into my head, and then 
I jerk ’em out on these here cards. 
What is the use of it all? Here I am. 
The only thing that matters now is 
the war. The whole world is out of 
whack and he who tries to jerk it back 
is a fool. That is what Jones told me 
the other day. He was rather melan- 
choly. I have a suspicion that he 
wants to do some jerking himself. He 
wants to jerk our cataloger away from 
us. But I don’t think she will bite. 
He looked glum when I saw him last. 
And he spoke wise words. Nobody 
does that except when he is glum. I 
don’t. 

ee» 


“I see by the papers”—who said that 
first? There is a reference question 
for me; I must look it up somewhere. 
I see that down in Podunk a j. a. of a 
politician wants to be librarian. Why 
not? If an ex-professor, why not also 
an ex-j. a.? Only, there are no 
ex-such things. r. @ &. 
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Books Dealing with Americanization* 


Carl Schurz. Reminiscences. 

For use with German-Americans. 

Riis. Making of an American. 

Gives the key to the Scandinavian situa- 
tion. 

Steiner. From alien to citizen. 

Of local interest. 

Against the current. 

Brief—an introduction to the spirit of 
America. 

Nationalizing America. 

Confessions of a hyphenated Ameri- 
can. 

The mediator. 

A novel, remarkable but lacking in liter- 
ary quality. 

Uncle Joe’s Lincoln. 

Cahan. Rise of David Levinsky. 

A novel, 

Rihbany. Far journey. 

Well written. The far journey is from 
Asia Minor to America, from stone 
mason to minister of the Gospel, from 
the orthodox Greek church to Unitarian 
pastor. 

Militant America and Jesus Christ. 

Constructive, written for soldiers and 
sailors. 

Stern. My mother and I. 

Russian-German-Jewish background. Put 
in the hands of Germans and Jews. 


Demetra Vaka(Mrs Kenneth Brown). 
In the heart of German intrigue. 
A good war book interpreting America 
to the Greeks or to any foreigner. 
Ravage. An American in the making. 
Life story of a Roumanian Jew. A fine 
Americanization document. 
Ross. Russia in upheaval. 
Popular. 
A. J. Sack. Birth of the Russian De- 
mocracy. 
Dillon. Eclipse of Russia. 
Presents historical side. A little heavy. 
Antin’s books. 
Brilliant but emotional. Dr. Petterson 
particularly recommended for small li- 
braries Ravage, Stern and Schurz. 





He who comes up to his own idea of 
greatness must have a low standard in 
his mind.—Hazlitt. 





*From report of address by Dr. G. S. 
Petterson, Mankato, at meeting of Minne- 
sota library association, September, 1918. 
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Report on Professional Training* 


The Professional Training section 
opened with a paper by Frank K. Wal- 
ter on “The war and library training.” 

Mr Walter said in part: 

The general impression that there is 
a scarcity of good material to take the 
place of those leaving library service, is 
only too well founded by the facts. A 
fair number of libraries have suffered 
little in regard to the quality and number 
of applicants. The raising of salaries of 
those already on the staff and the insti- 
tuting of training classes in the library 
have been of some use. 

A survey of the situation showed the 
following: 

There was only a slight decrease in the 
number of students in the library 
schools, and the quality of the students 
still remained high. The library schools 
have made no radical changes in their 
courses, comparatively few are contem- 
plating it. All the schools are giving 
time and attention to the place of the 
library in war activities. There is a gen- 
eral agreement on the advisability of 
training for library work and of not be- 
coming pseudo-commercial schools. This 
has not prevented a more general recog- 
nition of the claims of general library 
service. Future library demands will re- 
quire higher standards of training than 
any that are maintained at present. The 
lack of change is not stagnation. It is a 
recognition of the fact that some place 
must be left for common sense, that no 
training can provide for every emer- 
gency but must lay foundations on which 
adaptations can be made. Where poor 
material is trained, it is as likely to be 
due to mistakes in admitting unsuitable 
students, as to serious defects in their 
instruction. 

Too many libraries have paraphrased 
a well-known motto so that it might read 
“The best assistants for the most libra- 
ries at the least cost.” The joy of work 
is not lessened by the ability to live de- 
cently and to provide one-self with a 
fair share of the things which make for 
the high enjoyment of life. Librarians 





*From report of a meeting held at Saratoga 
A. L. A. 
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are not necessarily unpatriotic if they de- 
mand at least enough to maintain the 
standard of living that will give reason- 
able comfort. Libraries must do better 
in this respect or they must content them- 
selves with poorly paid, which means 
poorly prepared and poorly educated, as- 
sistants. It will be useless to plan train- 
ing without having someone to train, and 
there will not be enough persons to train 
unless there is enough salary offered to 
draw men and women from other lines, 
which to an outside observer, seem to 
give an equal chance of service with 
more than an equal chance to live com- 
fortably. 

A valuable discussion was carried on 
by Miss Hazeltine, who thought that the 
raises should be by the twenty-five dollar 
method rather than the five, that the 
university students can obtain larger sal- 
aries in other fields and the course of 
training in the library schools covers 
more hours than the usual university 
course. 

Miss Eastman said that they had a 
clerical course for a clerical grade in ad- 
dition to the apprentice course. 

Miss Rathbone spoke of the unpre- 
cedented demand for trained workers. 

Miss Doren thought that the solution 
was more training plus more salary. 

Miss Curtiss suggested an efficiency 
survey of salaries and living expenses. 

Miss Hooper told of the success of a 
report, which she presented to her board. 
giving the educational qualifications of 
the staff and a comparison of the salaries 
with school salaries. The trustees cut 
the general expense and book fund and 
increased the salary budget. 

It was voted to appoint a committee to 
make a survey of the salary conditions 
in the public libraries of the United 
States and their relation to the problem 
of effective library training. 

An account of an interesting psvcho- 
logical test conducted in the training 
classes of the public libraries of Brook- 
lyn, Chicago, Detroit, Portland (Ore- 
gon), and Washington by Dr Elsie Mur- 
ray, was most entertaining. It was the 
consensus of opinion that it will be in- 
teresting to watch the future develop- 
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ment of the students to see how the rat- 
ings in the psychology tests work out. 
The discussion of this paper was quite 
interesting. 

An interesting experiment 

The last paper was a description of a 
neighborhood apprentice class by Miss 
Emilie Muesser, librarian of the Lucas 
County library, Ohio. It was an account 
of an experiment of training assistants 
during the last winter by three small li- 
braries, situated in three small towns 
with easy access to each other. A fourth 
and larger library made valuable contri- 
butions because it was interested in the 
experiment. 

An entrance examination was given 
and five were chosen for the class for a 
period of three months. They were all 
high school graduates but one, who had 
had some experience in one of the libra- 
ries. Within the first week one of the 
students withdrew, leaving four to com- 
plete the course. 

Five lectures were given each week, 
and ten hours were, in return, required 
for practice work. The character of the 
libraries used for the practice work were, 
one a university library, one a county li- 
brary in the first stages of organization, 
and one a small town library. There 
were lectures in technical subjects and 
special lectures, given by persons repre- 
senting various phases of social and civic 
work. Each course averaged 12 lecture 
hours. Children’s work was entirely 
omitted. 

_ Each library received the same per- 
centage of student’s practice time as that 
library gave to lecture time, the ratio to 
the whole being maintained. Consider- 
able effort was made to connect the prac- 
tice work with the lecture of the day. 
Where this was not possible, greater con- 
sideration was given to the student that 
she might benefit, rather than the library. 

The question as to whether all of the 
libraries benefited by the work might be 
answered in the affirmative. It might 
have been worth while for the students, 
for each received an opportunity to enter 
library service shortly after the comple- 
tion of the course, but almost immediate- 
ly the salary question arose, with the re- 
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sult that one entered the Government 
service, one went back to teaching, the 
third entered the filing department of a 
business house, leaving only one out of 
the four remaining in library work, this 
being the one who was admitted to the 
class by virtue of her previous library 
experience. 

No promises of library positions were 
made, but the fact that vacancies were 
likely to occur made this experiment pos- 
sible with all fairness to the students. 
At the same time it gave three libraries 
help at a time when it was needed and 
prepared the girls to fill minor library 
positions. 

This plan might present a way of sup- 
plying, at least partially trained persons 
for the vacancies in small libraries when 
they occur. The library schools train for 
the big positions, the big libraries for 
their own service. What chance has the 
small library unless some such plan be 
adopted ? 

After discussion it was generally 
considered that the plan had not been 
sufficiently tested to warrant full ap- 
proval for it as yet. 





If we mean never to have a public 
library in this city we are doing a 
mighty dangerous thing to send books 
to the soldiers. How terrible it would 
be if they form the habit of reading and 
then come home and demand a public 
library, when we have made up our 
minds never to have one in this city 
It would appear that some of ou 
townspeople feel toward a_ public li- 
brary pretty much as an old gentle- 
man, who lived in a small town in 
which there was no inn, felt about the 
proposition to build one. He was tee- 
totally opposed to it, he said, because 
if any gentleman came to town he 
would entertain him in his own home, 
and he didn’t want to encourage any- 
body who wasn’t a gentleman to come 
to town. In other words, we are will- 
ing to buy a new book now and then 
and read it in the privacy of our own 
homes, but we are not willing to en- 
courage the general run of books by 
building a home for them.—News-Lead- 
er, Richmond, Va. 
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Library Meetings 

Massachusetts—The autumn meeting 
of the Massachusetts library club was 
held at the Old South Meeting House, 
in Boston, on Thursday, November 7, 
1918. The morning session opened en- 
thusiastically by singing of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ songs under the direction 
of a song leader. Mr. John A. Lowe 
presided. 

The formal program opened with an 
excellent review of “Some recent books 
of importance on the war,” by Robert 
K. Shaw, librarian of the Public library, 
Worcester. Mr Shaw characterized 
very helpfully the several titles and 
graded the books for library purchase. 

Anna L. Bates, librarian of Quincy, 
spoke on “High school work in 
Quincy.” After outlining the nature 
of the work in Quincy, Miss Bates 
urged a closer co-operation between 
the library and the school and the more 
general establishment of school li- 
braries. 

R. R. Bowker brought the greetings 
and the message of the American li- 
brary association and of its War Serv- 
ice committee. He referred to a 
largely attended recent gathering of 
war workers in Madison Square 
Garden. He regarded the meeting as 
a happy indication of unity among our 
people and a harbinger of the things 
to issue out of the war. He referred, 
in a general way, to the work of the 
“Seven sisters of service” and urged 
that the A. L. A., although a little 
sister, should speak out loud during the 
progress of the United War Work 
campaign. The great opportunity af- 
forded during the war to make books 
of service should be a great oppor- 
tunity for the future. The work of 
the welfare agencies will be of the ut- 
most need in the weary days of wait- 
ing following the ending of military 
operations. Mr Bowker expressed the 
hope that the library spirit, which is 
universal, will be pervasive through- 
out the world and he looked forward 
to the time when libraries should be 
missionaries of the new spirit which 
will come after the war. 
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“The welfare of the soldiers,” was 
the subject of a brief address by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham. The his- 
tory of this war, he said, is not going 
to be history in the old sense. The 
new and exceptional thing is not 
heroism and barbarism. All wars have 
exhibited these traits. The new 
thing is that the forces of goodness 
have pressed up to the front to keep our 
soldiers steadfast and upright. The his- 
tory of the war will tell of the work of 
these divergent and separate welfare 
agencies which have now combined in a 
unified drive. Mr Frothingham cau- 
tioned his hearers against believing that 
the need for the work represented by 
these organizations is over. He touched 
upon the delicate problems growing out 
of the war and strongly recommended the 
general reading of Fiske’s “Critical 
period in American history.” 

The morning session was brought to a 
dramatic close through the announce- 
ment, by the president of the club, of the 
coming of peace. The announcement 
was made on the authority of a press re- 
port and although slightly in advance of 
the accomplished fact, gladdened every 
one present. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion Pemberton Hale Cressy spoke on 
the subject of poetry. In the period just 
before the war poetry, Mr Cressy 
thought, had rarely sunk to lower depths. 
There was too much emphasis on the 
manner and method of expression. The 
war swept all this aside. The emotions 
were aroused by the great events of the 
period and we need not despair of the 
poems of the war because the emotions 
they arouse are so immediate and direct. 
Volumes published as “Poetical works” 
offer, in many instances, a barrier to the 
appreciation of poetry. The anthology, 
however, offers a promising field of ap- 
proach. Many who dislike “Complete 
poetical works” would, in Mr Cressy’s 
opinion, enjoy a well selected grouping 
of poems. Anthologies of war poems 
were especially mentioned and Mr Cressy 
regarded the reader as additionally for- 
tunate who can bring to a reading of 
these some snatches of the long line of 
English song. 




















In the course of an address on the 
problems growing out of the war Mr 
Robert Herrick emphasized the need of 
welfare work, the value of morale and 
clear, straight thinking on the issues of 
the war. He had found some of the least 
muddled thinking among the soldiers at 
the front and some of the best comments 
on the war among soldiers’ letters. The 
men in the service have proved them- 
selves to be readers, as well, of books in 
philosophy, science and politics. Mr 
Herrick declared his belief in a construc- 
tive educational program for the Ameri- 
can soldier during the period following 
the declaration of peace. 

FrANK H. WHITMORE, 
Recorder. 

New Jersey—A special meeting of the 
New Jersey library association was held 
in the Newark public library on Thurs- 
day, October 31. 

At the morning session, presided over 
by Charles M. Lum, second vice-presi- 
dent, Mr Dana talked of the dependence 
of the city and its institutions upon the 
suburban and rural population and its 
reciprocal duty toward them, touching 
upon the museum feature and its relation 
to the library. 

The Newark library and museum were 
inspected under the guidance of mem- 
bers of the staff before luncheon, which 
was served in the place of meeting and 
gave opportunity for informal confer- 
ences. 

At the afternoon session, the president, 
Miss Edna B. Pratt, had the chair, in- 
troducing Frank P. Stockbridge, in 
charge of the publicity work for the 
American library association’s war 
finance committee. He spoke on library 
advertising and publicity methods, em- 
phasizing the need to know one’s material 
and especial public, adapting one’s meth- 
ods accordingly. He also prophesied 
that the returned soldier would be the 
ruler for years to come and the library’s 
greatest patron and supporter. 

An animated discussion covered the 
advisability and the methods of news- 
paper publicity, which was held to be the 
most effective sort; also, the possibilities 
of advertising through moving picture 
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films. Mr Dana discouraged the latter, 
and advised much practice in brief, bio- 
graphic, dramatic news-writing as an aid 
to placing effective articles in the local 
press. The question of putting codpera- 
tive cards in tube trains for suburban 
libraries on the same railroad was dis- 
missed with a consideration of the fitness 
of the appeal to time, place and circum- 
stance. 

The speaker for the United War Work 
Campaign, Mr MacRae, gave an hour’s 
thrilling talk on first hand experiences 
at the front, where he had been for 
months with the First division of the 
American army in the interests of the 
¥. A. 

The final discussion was opened by 
Mrs Howard J. Baumgartel speaking for 
the Victory boys and Victory girls of 
New Jersey, and closed by Miss Askew 
with information for libraries in the cam- 
paign and specimens of the “aeroplane 
letters.” 

IRENE A. HACKETT, 
Secretary. 

South Dakota—The eleventh annual 
meeting of the South Dakota library 
association was held in Sioux Falls, 
October 11-12. 

The subjects discussed on the first 
day were state war library service, 
county libraries and certification of li- 
brarians. These were presented by 
Miss Stockett of the State library com- 
mission. After the transaction of nec- 
essary business, a roll call of the mem- 
bers present was responded to by a few 
minutes’ talk by each one on “The best 
book I have read this year.” 

The second session was devoted to a 
recital of personal experiences. Miss 
Story of Huron, talked helpfully on 
“Reorganizing the small library.” The 
Boys’ Working Reserve was discussed 
by Mr Ostrander of the State coilege. 
Mr Powers of Brookings told of his 
experience as librarian at Camp Cody 
and Camp Funston. 

At the evening session, Miss Story 
told of the Y. M. C. A. work in the war, 
Mr Robinson of Pierre gave an enter- 
taining and instructive paper on the 
“Literature of South Dakota.” 
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On Saturday morning, Mr John 
Adams Lowe told of his interesting 
work at the Camp Devons library. 
Miss Ada McCarthy discussed “Equip- 
ping a library.” Miss Strong discussed 
“New war books.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Leora Lewis; vice- 
president, Ethel Else; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ada M. Pratt. 





Interesting Things in Print 
“The history of the dramatization of 
popular tales” by Louis N. Feipel of the 
Brooklyn public library which appeared 
in the English Journal, September, 1918, 
has been issued in a reprint. 


The State department of education, 
School libraries division, Albany, N. 
Y., has issued a list of books “that will 

Xtend to create love of country.” The 
list contains 25 entries, most of which 
are annotated. 


Des Moines, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce, is devoted in October to the 
Des Moines libraries and “their part in 
the educational and military training of 
our citizens.” 


Another of the admirable standard 
catalogs by Miss Corinne Bacon, has 
been issued by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, covering sociology. A very 
valuable part of the catalog of 100 
pages, is the 32 pages of author and 


An address by Jane Addams, Hull 


ij subject indexes. 
i 


House, Chicago, on The world’s food 
and world politics, has been issued in 
a small pamphlet by the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. It may be had 
for 5 cents a copy from the National 


headquarters, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 

The Bulletin of the Missouri school of 
mines, Rolla, Mo., V. 10, No. 1, is a 


review of the equipment and work that is 
offered in this school and is in itself an 
exceedingly fine piece of typographical 
work. The illustrations are very high 
class and illuminating as to the work the 
school is doing. The Bulletin was pre- 
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pared by Harold L. Wheeler, librarian of 
the school. 


Bulletin No. 1 has been issued from 
the office of the Information Clearing 
House of America, 4450 Woodlawn 
avenue, Chicago. It states the scope and 
purpose of the organization and appeals 
to editors, educators, librarians, special- 
ists, investigators and students. 

Lefax, issued monthly from Philadel- 
phia, has been made the official organ. 
That alone is worth the price of the fee, 
which is $2 a year. 


An address, “Superstructures,” de- 
livered at the commencement exercises 
of the library school of the New York 
public library, June 7, 1918, by Dr W. 
N. C. Carlton, librarian of the New- 
berry library, Chicago, has been issued 
in pamphlet form by the New York 
public library. 

Every librarian will discharge part of 
his debt to his profession by reading and 
assimilating the contents of this scholarly 


. paper. 


The Treasury department of the Gov- 
ernment sends out a strong petition to 
all purchasers of Liberty bonds not to sell 
them or to trade them under any circum- 
stance. If dire disaster seems to threaten 
and giving up the bonds seems the only 
remedy, the holders are requested to 
communicate with the Treasury depart- 
ment at Washington before disposing of 
their bonds. The admonition is 

Hold your Liberty Bonds. 

Don’t surrender your Liberty Bonds 

conditionally or unconditionally. 





The War’s Recompense 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And — that out of death and night shall 


The pn of ampler. life, 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you a priceless dower, 
To live in these great times and have your 
part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour, 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to 
take— 
“I saw the powers of Darkness put to flight, 
I saw the Morning break.” 
—Found upon an Australian soldier. 
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‘Library Schools 


California state library 

The students joined the staff members 
in marching in the two Liberty Bond 
parades. 

In connection with the book selection 
course, the students have been writing 
book reviews for new books sent up for 
the purpose from Newbegin’s, San Fran- 
cisco. Most of the books are current 
fiction and afford excellent practice in 
reviewing. 

Several outside lectures were given in 
October. October 10, J. C. Whitman, 
chief examiner of the State civil service 
commission, spoke on the development 
of civil service, and on the functions of 
the various departments of California 
state government. The talk was illus- 
trated by comprehensive charts. Octo- 
ber 21, Dr Margaret S. McNaught, com- 
missioner of elementary education of 
California, talked about rural schools, 
and what the county free libraries can 
do for them. October 31, Miss Hazel 
Askey, librarian of Plumas Co., told the 
class about county free library work. 

Miss Dorothy Clarke, ’15, resigned her 
position as librarian of the Plumas County 
free library, Quincy, and on October 3 was 
married to Charles Worden. 

On October 7, Louise E. Jamme, 715, was 
married to Frank Harriss. Her position as 
librarian of the Colusa County free library 
will be filled by Margaret Livingston. 

Algeline Marlow, ’18, is serving as as- 
ee at the Camp library, Camp Kearny, 

al. 


Carnegie library of Atlanta 


The school opened the fourteenth 
session on September 16 with an en- 
rollment of 10 students, representing 
four states: Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and North Carolina. One of the 
students was forced to withdraw the 
first week on account of illness. 

With the opening of the school term, 
Miss Mary Bell Palmer started work 
as instructor, giving several of the 
technical courses and having general 
supervision of schedules, etc. 

The class had the opportunity of hav- 
ing a lecture from Mr W. H. Kerr on 
October 26 when he was in Atlanta 
visiting the Camp Gordon library as 
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representative of the A. L. A. Mr 
Kerr talked on library promotion and 
on normal school libraries. 
Tommie Dora BarkKER, 
Director. 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

Owing to the influenza epidemic, the 
library school was closed, October 25— 
November 9. | 

Bertha T. Randall, instructor in catalog- 
ing, resigned her position November 7, 
1918. Miss Randall’s successor has not yet 
been appointed. : 

Sarah L. Howell has been appointed as 
part time instructor in the library school. 
Miss Howell will continue her work as 
assistant in the technology department of 
the library. 

Lutie A. Beggs, ’16-17, has resigned her 
position in the Children’s department of the 
Brooklyn public library. Miss Begg’s ad- 
dress is Ashland, Illinois. 

Alice E. Booth, ’14-15, was married in 
October to John Robert Holmes. 

Frances E. Bowman, ’05-06, is hospital 
librarian at Camp Mead, Md. 

Mary F. Cox, 714-15, has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Public library, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Margaret G. Curran, ’08-10, has been 
made branch librarian, St. Louis public li- 
brary. 


Gertrude H. Lockwood, ’07-08, has re- 
signed as head of the children’s department 
of the Public library, Brookline, Mass. 

Ruth Price, ’12-13, has been appointed 
children’s librarian, St. Louis public library. 

Katherine O. Roberts, ’15-16, resigned 
from the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
September 30, to accept a position in the 
children’s department of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library. 

Katharine Stites, ’17-18, has been appoint- 
ed assistant in the children’s department. 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Los Angeles public library 

The Los Angeles library school opened 
October 7 with a class of 22 regular stu- 
dents and eight partial students, the 
largest in its history. Eleven are college 
graduates, four, two of whom have mas- 
ter’s degrees, come from Stanford uni- 
versity, the others from the University 
of California, Wellesley, Occidental, Po- 
mona and Whittier colleges, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. The other students 
have had from one to three years of 
college or normal school, with the excep- 
tion of two, who have had several years 
of library experience. The students who 
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had had no library experience spent at 
least two weeks in preliminary practice 
before school opened. 

Several courses have been changed or 
expanded. Mr Perry and Miss Drake 
will give lectures in Library administra- 
tion in addition to those given by Miss 
Zaidee Brown. Miss Haines and Mrs 
Leaf will give the course in Reference 
work. In Miss Haines’ classes in Book 
selection more time will be given to dis- 
cussion of books checked in Publishers’ 
Weekly. The lists of books chosen for 
large and small libraries will be compared 
with the titles reviewed in the Booklist 
and Book Review Digest. Miss Foote 
will give lectures on the work of the 
registration department, including over- 
dues, clearance cards and books reported 
lost, supplementing Miss Kennedy’s 
course in loan systems. 

Special lectures have been given by 
Mr George Watson Cole, of New York 
City, who described the rare books in the 
Huntington library, and by Mrs James 
Norman Baskin, the author of Fire- 
cracker Jane. Mrs Baskin’s experiences 
with books and libraries gave zest to her 
talk on the Psychology of welcome. 
Later she met the students at tea and 
told them of her life in New Mexico. 

Gladys Knowlton, ’18, has been appointed 
to a position in the Stanislaus County free 
library at Modesto. 

Gabrielle Morton, ’18, has been chosen 
librarian of the Coronado public library. 

Margaret Livingston, '17, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Colusa County free 
library. 


New York public library 


Professor A. S. Root of Oberlin col- 
lege gave his series of discussions on 
“History of the printed book,” October 
25-30. 

Charles E. Rush, librarian of the In- 
dianapolis public library, who has been 
working at headquarters on the War 
Service committee, gave an address on 
October 15, on “What makes a good 
librarian.” 

The explanation and the description 
of the work in the departments and 
divisions of the New York public li- 
brary were given in October and No- 
vember by members of the library staff. 
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The exhibitions in the print room 
have been a source of interest and in- 
formation in regard to printing and the 
development of the technique of lith- 
ography. 

The library visiting in New York city 
has been a source of much information 
through the helpful descriptions of the 
workings of the various institutions 
visited, by the staff in each case. 

The Red Cross circle, composed of 
students and members of the staff of 
the library, will be under the direction 
of Miss Sutliffe. They will hold weekly 
meetings with readings during the 
winter. 

The Alumnae association will hold 
monthly gatherings for alumnae on the 
twelfth of each month in the school, 
except when announcement is other- 
wise made. 

New York state library 

Two Norwegian students, Margit 
Smith Amundsen of Elvrum and John 
Ansteinsson of Christiania, who were 
delayed by difficulties of travel, have 
joined the school. 

The class in library extension has be- 
gun, under the direction of Anna G. 
Hall, a survey of the Albany free li- 
brary. 

The main lecture room (323) has 
just been furnished with steel wall 
cases. 

Very few cases of influenza devel- 
oped among the students during the re- 
cent epidemic. To comply with gen- 
eral health regulations, school exercises 
were suspended for two short periods 
of a few days each. 

W. W. Bishop, president of the A. 
L. A:, lectured to the school, Novem- 
ber 12. His subjects were “College li- 
brary administration,” and “Fifteenth 
century books.” 

FRANK K. WALTER. 


Pratt Institute 
The school has been exceptionally for- 
tunate in not having to close because of 
the influenza. There were only four 
cases among the students, and thanks to 
the prompt assistance and watchful care 
of the Institute nurse these were taken 
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in hand early enough to prevent serious 
result. One withdrawal was the indirect 
outcome of the epidemic. But the 
plague took toll of our graduate body. 

The reception of the Graduates’ asso- 
ciation to the class of 1919 was held in 
the north class-room on Thursday even- 
ing, October 31. The prevailing epidemic 
undoubtedly interfered with the attend- 
ance, but despite it there were 66 pre- 
ent, including five members of the class 
of 1918. The class of 1918 was further 
represented by a beautiful bunch of 
chrysanthemums, a greeting to its suc- 
cessor. In order that the association 
might not accuse itself of frivolity in 
holding a reception in war times, Miss 
Gooch, the president, provided occupa- 
tion in the shape of 300 books that the 
library is sending to Camp Merritt which 
those who felt industriously inclined 
helped prepare for the shelves. 

On October 22, we had the pleasure 
of welcoming Miss Mary F. Isom, ’00, li- 
brarian of the Public library, Portland, 
Oregon, who gave the class a most thrill- 
ing talk upon the war work that the li- 
brary has been doing in Portland and the 
adjacent country. Miss Isom was on her 
way to France, where she goes as repre- 
sentative of the American library asso- 
ciation. She was accompanied by Mrs 
Grace Bush Jekyll, 08. On the same 
day, Miss Anna A. MacDonald, ’08, field 
secretary of the Pennsylvania library 
commission, visited the school and stayed 
for the tea given Miss Isom. 

Dr A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin 
college, spoke before the class on Octo- 
ber 29, on “The college library and com- 
munity service,” a talk which several suc- 
cessive classes have listened to with great 
pleasure. 

The class of 1919 organized on Octo- 
ber 17 and have chosen the following 
officers: President, Miss Constance R. 
S. Ewing, of Portland, Ore.; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Hilda C. C. Laird, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Helen M. Drew, of Clearwater, 
Florida; Women’s Club representative, 
Miss Frances Hubbert, of Portland, Ore- 


gon. Joserutne ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
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Riverside library, Cal. 

The program for the new short course 
begins January 6, 1919 and ends March 
1, 1919. 

Bookbinding covers two weeks and 
will be taught by W. Elmo Reavis of Los 
Angeles. 

Cataloging and classification will be 
taught by Miss Jeanne F. Johnson, Pratt, 
head cataloger of the Tacoma public li- 
brary. 

A new subject, The business library, 
will be offered in this course, to begin 
January 20 and run four weeks. It will 
be taught by Miss Louise B. Krause, Mc- 
Gill ’96, Illinois 98, Library organizer 
98-03, assistant librarian and instructor 
in library methods, Tulane, ’03-’09, libra- 
rian H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, ’09 
to date, special lecturer, University of 
Chicago school of commerce and business 
administration, ’16-’18. 

The work will emphasize the applica- 
tion of library methods to business libra- 
ries. 

Other lectures in filing and indexing 
will be given by another instructor dur- 
ing the last week of Miss Krause’s 
course. 

The subject, School Libraries, was to 
have been taught by Mrs Ida Mendenhall 
Beseler but she will not be able to come. 

The other subjects and teachers are as 
follows: 

Reference and documents, Miss Lillian 
Dickson. 

Library handicraft, 
Faulkner. 

Periodicals and serials, Miss Alice M. 
Butterfield. 

Library law, business management, 
book selection, old books, rare books and 
the book market, Joseph F. Daniels. 

Another course for camp library can- 
didates will be offered at Riverside in 
the winter short course. Seven men from 
the Riverside school have entered the 
camp library service and others are now 
in course of preparation. 

A new directory of students and teach- 
ers of the Riverside library service school 
covering the past seven years is in press. 

J. F. DANIELS. 


Mrs Mabel F. 
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St. Louis library school 

The Library school opened on 
Thursday, September 19, with a regis- 
tration of 19 students, six of whom had 
had previous practical experience in li- 
braries. The rest of the students had 
fulfilled the preliminary requirement 
of two weeks’ practice work in the St. 
Louis public library. 

The first visiting lecturer of the year 
was Mrs Philip N. Moore, secretary of 
the Woman’s committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, who spoke on 
woman’s share in war work. Other 
talks have been given by Mr N. Cun- 
liff, Park commissioner, St. Louis, on 
“Public recreation in St. Louis” and 
by Miss Elizabeth B. Wales, secretary 
of the Missouri State library commis- 
sion and director of library publicity of 
the Food Administration for Missouri, 
on the “Codperation of libraries with 
the U. S. Food Administration.” 

The school lecture work was discon- 
tinued because of the quarantine 
caused by influenza, but the students 
were distributed among the branches 
and departments of the library which 
kept open for the circulation of books, 
thus enabling them to carry on their 
laboratory work in part. 

ARTHUR E. Bostwick, 
Director. 


Simmons college 

The college reopened October 21, 
after losing over three weeks on ac- 
count of the influenza epidemic. The 
calendar has been revised to compen- 
sate for the loss by postponing the final 
date for the year from June 9 to June 
16, and by shortening the Christmas 
and Spring recesses. 

The enforced vacation also hindered 
volunteer work on Tuesday evenings 
for the Library War Service, which 
was just beginning before the quaran- 
tine. About 25 of the girls, carrying 
the Simmons banner, marched in the 
parade of the Dispatch Office workers 
on the afternoon of October 31. 

Catherine Pratt, ’12, goes overseas for 


Red Cross work. 


Florence Wescott, 08, who recently re- 


signed the charge of the Coolidge Corner 
branch of the Brookline public library, re- 
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sponded to an emergency call from the 
Dispatch Office for temporary work, begin- 
ning November 11. 

Katharine C. Cowles, ’17, is on the cata- 
loging staff of the Amherst College library. 

Mrs Henry Lucas (Marian Cross), 715, is 
to have charge of the new Education library, 
Boston university. 

Marie Randall, ’14, is organizing files and 
library material for the Walkover Shoe 
Company in her home city, Brockton, Mass. 

Mildred Page, ’14, has been appointed li- 
brarian of McLean hospital, Waverly, Mass. 

Sadie St. Clair, ’13, is an index and catalog 
clerk, Ordnance Office, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miriam Smith, ’12, has resigned from the 
library of the Massachusetts institute of 
technology to take charge of a special li- 
brary for the Du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., where experience 
with the literature of chemistry and engi- 
neering was an essential qualification. 


June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 


Western Reserve university 

Regular class work was continued dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic, under certain 
provisions safeguarding health and so 
long as all students continued well, which 
was fortunately the case. The practical 
assignments for work in the Cleveland 
public library were delayed because of 
the closing of the libraries, but began the 
week of November 11. 

The class of 1919 has organized for 
the school year with the election of 
Helen R. Keeler, president; Beatrice 
Snow, vice-president; Ida W. Brigham, 
secretary ; Loraine A. Slater, treasurer. 

Recent changes in positions are as 
follows: 


Zana K. Miller, ’05, head of applied sci- 
ag department, Public library, St. Louis, 


oO. 

Mabel Hines Houser, ’09, supervisor of 
training class, Public library, Youngs- 
town, O. 

May L. Milligan, ’13, library assistant, 
National City Company, New York City. 

Hazel C. Clark, ’14, loan department, Pub- 
lic library, Detroit, Michigan. 

Cora Hendee, ’14, U. S. Shipping Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘Alice W. Curtis, ’16, A. L. A. dispatch 
office, Newport News, Va. 

Harriet P. Turner, ’16, librarian, County 
library, Vevay, Indiana. 

Eleanor Butterfield, ’17, assistant cata- 
loger, Public library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Lillian L. Hutchinson, ’18, librarian, Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Cleveland, O. 

The marriage has been announced of 
Marie McCambridge, ’10, to Jacques 
Stanitz, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Minimum Essentials 

It is possible to promise for the next 
number of Pusiic Lrprarigs a report of 
the meeting of the New England associa- 
tion of school librarians, held at New- 
tonville, Massachusetts, November 16. 
A number of interesting subjects were on 
the program which doubtless led to in- 
teresting discussion. 

The subject of minimum essentials for 
school libraries was discussed from an 
outline prepared beforehand by the 
Teacher’s college. Perhaps many school 
librarians will like to look this over pre- 
paratory to reading the discussion which 
is to come. 

Minimum essentials for school library 
1, EguipMENT— 

a. Room— 

Size—One class-room. 
Capacity—Seating one full class. 
Location—Quiet, but easily accessible. 

b. Furniture— 

Tables and chairs for groups of 6 or 8. 

Shelves—Open around walls (7 high). 

Catalog—Cabinet and stand. 

Desk and charging tray for librarian. 

Vertical file for pamphlets, clippings, pic- 
tures. 

Magazine racks. 

Bulletin boards. 

Bibliography for organization and equip- 
ment. 

Certain C. C., Standard library organiza- 
tion and equipment for schools. E. 
A. 1918. 

Davis and Cowing—Library aids for 
teachers and school librarians. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 946 Univ. Ave., N. Y., 1916. 

Library Bureau—School libraries, New 
York,, 1918. 

Minnesota Dept. Education. School li- 
brary management, St. Paul, Minn., 1917. 

. Books and Magazines— 

Standard reference books. 

Carefully balanced collection of books for 
general reading. 

Organize around curriculum. 

“Bait”—Few text-books. 

Current Magazines— 

Choose from list given. 

Select those indexed in Readers’ Guide 

to make files useful. 

Bibliography of book selection— 
-Minnesota department of education— 

Library books for elementary and ru- 
ral schools, St. Paul, 1918. 

Oregon state library—List of books for 

school libraries, Pt. I, Elementary list; 


s 


Pt. II, High school list. Salem, Ore- 
gon, 1917. 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin— 
1917, No. 41, High school library list, 
Washington, 1918. Includes full list 
of magazines suitable for school use. 
2. LiprAaRIAN— 

Member of faculty, trained in library meth- 
ods and having teaching experience, if pos- 
sible. 

3. LrsrARY AND SCHOOL— 

Bibliography— 

Barette, Emma E. The use of the li- 
brary as an aid in school-room work. 
School and Society, March 16, 1918. 

Hall, Mary E. A day in a school library. 
Pustic Lrsraries, Feb., 1918. 

Lull, Herbert G. Problem method of in- 
struction and its probable correlation in 
library service and administration. N. 
E. Proceedings, 1917. 

4. SouRCES OF HELP FOR SMALL LIBRARIES OR 

SCHOOLS HAVING NO LIBRARY— 

Public libsary, local. 

Public libraries of large neighboring towns 
and cities. 

Found in some states only— 

County libraries, 

State libraries, traveling division, 

State library commissions. 

5. PRINTED OUTLINES AVAILABLE FOR TEACHING 

USE OF LIBRARY— 

Wisconsin, Department of. public instruction, 
Lessons on the use of school library, Mad- 
ison, 1915. 

Portland, Oregon, elementary course of 
study, 1918. 





Better Teachers for Rural Schools 

We call no uneducated quack or char- 
latan to perform surgery upon the bodies 
of our children lest they may be de- 
formed, crippled, and maimed physically 
all their lives. Let us take equal care 
that we intrust the development of the 
mental faculties to skilled instructors of 
magnanimous character, that the men- 
talities of our children may not be muti- 
lated, deformed, and crippled to halt and 
limp through all the centuries of their 
never-ending lives. The deformed body 
will die and be forever put out.of sight 
under the ground; a mind made mon- 
strous by bad teaching does not die but 
stalks forever among the ages, an im- 
mortal mockery of the divine image. — 
J. Sterling Morton. 
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The Library and Vocational Education 


1. Library service through the public 
schools. 

A thorough going inquiry into existing 
conditions would involve questions as to 
the present use of the public library by 
teachers of manual training, commercial, 
and domestic science subjects, and by 
pupils in their classes, and as to the num- 
ber of books and magazines relating to 
each of these subjects in each school, 
what proportion of the entire collection 
is devoted to these subjects, and propor- 
tionally how much use books relating to 
these subjects get. 

The organization of the public libra- 
ries, and especially of the school libra- 
ries, however, is in such a state that it 
seems wiser to postpone such questions, 
and content ourselves with general ob- 
servations upon the present policies of 
the library with regard to vocational edu- 
cation. 

In the elementary school. 

The Public library aims to have in the 
library or principal’s office of each ele- 
mentary school a collection of books and 
pamphlets on vocations for general use 
as supplementary reading and for special 
use in vocational guidance in the school 
and home, and particularly material re- 
lating to representative local industries 
for the information of pupils before vis- 
iting these industries. 

In addition to the carefully selected 
and extensively duplicated collections of 
books and pamphlets in the schools there 
are in the central library additional col- 
lections, including photographs and lan- 
tern slides of local industries which may 
be borrowed for classroom use.—School 
Survey, St. Paul, Minn. 


Citizenship Poster* 


In one of the best English weekly | 


journals I discovered, more _ than 
twenty years ago, the paragraph below. 
I changed the word “England” to 
“America,” and printed it in an at- 
tractive form and distributed it as a 
poster to citizens and schools. This 





*From The Library, July, 1918, 
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was in Denver, Colorado. From that 
time to today this broadside has been 
constantly reprinted and distributed 
many times and in many cities. It has 
been placed as a broadside, 24x36 
inches in size, in every school in this 
city, and hundreds of children have 
learned it by heart. 

In all my reading of things of this 
kind, and in all the reading of friends 
to whom I have shown it, no better 
statement of what a good citizen says 
has been discovered. 

I regret to say that all my search for 
the original paragraph has been in vain. 
Some day I hope to run across it and 
thank the author.—J. C. D. 





The Good Citizen Says 

I am a citizen of America and 
an heir to all her greatness and 
renown. The health and happi- 
ness of my own body depend upon 
each muscle and nerve and drop 
of blood doing its work in its 
place. 

So the health and happiness of 
my country depend upon each cit- 
izen doing his work in his place. 

I will not fill any post or pursue 
any business where I can live 
upon my fellow-citizens without 
doing them useful service in re- 
turn; for I plainly see that this 
must bring suffering and want to 
some of them. I will do nothing 
to desecrate the soil of America, 
or pollute her air or degrade her 
children, my brothers and sisters. 

I will try to make her cities 
beautiful, and her citizens healthy 
and happy, so that she may be a 
desired home for myself now, and 
for her children in days to come. 


The Free Public Library of Newark, New 
Jersey, 











A library which lends books to pros- 
pective students without making sure of 
the value of the books is guilty of quack- 
ery. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Clarence E. Sherman, librarian of 
the Public library, Lynn, Mass., has 
been granted leave of absence to en- 
gage in Library War Service at the 
Washington headquarters. 


The annual report of the Phoebe 
Griffen Noyes library, Old Lyme, Con- 
necticut, records a total circulation of 
8,288 v. There was an increase of 5% 
in the use of non-fiction books over the 
previous years. The town more than 
doubled its quota in the book fund col- 
lection of last year. The library was 
also successful in the book drive and 
has aided in the distribution of pub- 
licity on gardening, food conservation 
and canning. 


The last annual report of the City 
library of Manchester, N. H., covers the 
period of transfer from the old to the 
new building and the settling into new 
quarters and departments. The circula- 
tion reached 169,088 v., of which 55.5% 
was fiction, a continued decrease. Spe- 
cial attention is called to the need for 
greater facilities in the work with for- 
eigners. A collection of books for the 
special use of high school students was 
placed on the open shelves and another 
of war books was sent to the high school. 
There were 7,780 v. circulated through 
the schools. The library has lent its aid 
to all phases of patriotic service, not only 
in definite work but in providing room 
for meetings of the Red Cross and work 
of the Food Administration. The staff 
is hampered by lack of workers, the call 
to war service and to better paid posi- 
tions depleting the membership. Vaca- 
tions lengthened from two to three weeks 
have been found to be an advantage. 
Number of volumes on shelves, 80,828. 
Number of borrowers, 14,999. Income, 
$40,253 ; expenditures, $39,466. 

Central Atlantic 

Luella O. Beaman, Pratt ’06, has left 
for France where she will take up can- 
teen work under the Red Cross. 

Philura E. Murch, N. Y. S., ’05-06, 
is in branch work in the New York 
public library. 
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Mrs Dorothy Hanvey Dutton has also 
joined the staff while her husband, Capt. 
Donald L. Dutton, is in service in France. 


Emily K. Colwell, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
has accepted a position in the office of 
the Chief Signal officer, Washington, 
pC. 


Florence I. Griffith, Pratt ’15, has been 
made assistant librarian of the Red Cross 
Institute for crippled and disabled men 
in New York. 


R. W. G. Vail, N. Y. P. L., 14-16, has 
been called from the New York public 
library to service in the United States 
army. 


Marion E. Stanger, Drexel, ’99, is with 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation in their 
personnel department at their Philadel- 
phia office. 


Bertha K. Krauss, Pratt ’11, of the 
Ohio state library, is library assistant in 
the division of Military aeronautics in 
Washington, D. C. 


Edith Fulton, Drexel, ’05, is with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in their 
personnel department at the Philadelphia 
office. 


Clara McKee, Pratt ’12, has resigned 
from the New York public library to 
take a laboratory technician course at 
the Rockefeller Institute. 


’ The Logan branch of the Free li- 
brary, Philadelphia, was thrown open 
to the public on November 16, with ap- 
propriate exercises. 


Katherine Van Dyck, N. Y. S., 
17-18, died in the Du Bois, Pa., hos- 
pital, October 25, from influenza con- 
tracted in service as a volunteer nurse. 

Margaret Cross Norton, N. Y. S., 
B. L. S., ’15, is calendaring a collection 
of manuscripts in the Indiana histor- 
ical commission, Indianapolis. 

Edna E. Stone in the library of the 
Railway bureau of economics has joined 
the staff of the Carnegie endowment for 
international peace, Washington, D. C. 

Marian Shaw, N. Y. P. L., ’16-18, has 
resigned from the New York public li- 
brary to accept a position with the Na- 
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tional Board of the Y. W. C. A., New 
York City. 


Paul R. Byrne, N. Y. State, 715, li- 
brarian of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, N. Y., is a member of Co. I, 
First Provisional Depot Brigade, 
Camp Sevier. 


Dorothy Watson, N. Y. P. L., ’16-17, 
has left the Library Association, Port- 
land, Ore., to become research assistant 
for the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
New York City. 


Madeline A. Scheuch, N. Y. P. L., 
712-13, °14-15, has left the National 
City Company to become file clerk and 
librarian for Halsey Stuart & Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Helen D. Subers, Drexel, ’03, is acting 
librarian-in-charge of the Oak Lane 
branch of the Free library of Philadelphia 
during the leave of absence of the libra- 
‘rian, Helen R. Shoemaker, Drexel, 712. 


Theodora Kellogg, Pratt ’08, who has 
been for some years general assistant in 
the Osterhout library at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has been made first assistant in the 
Seymour library at Auburn, N. Y. 


Elsie M. Cornew, N. Y. P. L., 14-15, 
(Certificate Drexel, 09), has left the 
Newark public library to become an 
assistant in the Information and Files 
department of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Philadelphia. 

Janet E. Hileman, Pratt ’15, who has 
been for two years children’s librarian in 
the Public library at New Castle, Pa., 
has taken a position in the children’s de- 
partment of the Carnegie library at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Jessie R. Bowes, N. Y. P. L., ’17-18, 
is an assistant in the catalog depart- 
ment, Library of Congress. 


Donald K. Campbell, N. Y. P. L., 
*15-17, has left the New York public 
library for service in the United States 
army. 

Mary P. Farr, Drexel, 95, who, by 
reason of the failing health of her mother 
has given up organizing work and re- 
turned to Philadelphia, has been appoint- 
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ed librarian-in-charge of the Southwark 
branch of the Free library of Philadel- 
phia. This library is in the Jewish quar- 
ter of the city. 

Caroline Chapin, Pratt 95, assistant in 
the circulation department of the library 
at Pratt Institute since 1908, died of 
pneumonia on October 14. Miss Chapin 
will be remembered by the students of 
ten classes for her helpfulness, gracious- 
ness, tact and sympathy. This is the first 
loss of an active member of the staff 
ever experienced in the history of the 
library. 

Reba Lehman, Drexel, ’08, died of in- 
fluenza in October, 1918. Miss Lehman 
was with the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion at the time of her death. She had 
formerly been engaged in library work 
in Conshohocken, Pa., and in Spokane, 
Washington. 


Alvena Surdam Jennings (Mrs J. H. 
Jennings, jr.), Drexel, 02, died of influ- 
enza, October 17, at her home in Candor, 
N. Y. Mrs Jennings was connected with 
the Trenton public library, the Vermont 
state library, and the Public library in 
Bernardsville, N. J., before her marriage 
in 1904. 4 

M. Alice Matthews has become libra- 
rian for the Carnegie endowment for in- 
ternational peace in Washington. Miss 
Matthews was librarian at the Institute 
for government research for the past two 
years, previously having been librarian 
of the U. S. Bureau of labor statistics 
for seven years. 


Flor-Etta Kimball, Pratt ’14, former- 
ly of the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, 
and at the time of her death in the de- 
partment of Military intelligence in New 
York, died of the influenza at the Brook- 
lyn hospital on October 12, after a brief 
illness, in the twenty-fifth year of her 
age. She was for a year and a half as- 
sistant librarian at Madison, N. J., be- 
fore going to Pittsburgh. 


Dr Charles C. Williamson has been 
reappointed chief of the Economics di- 
vision of the New York public library, 
in place of Miss A. R. Hasse, who is 
no longer connected with the library. 
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Dr Williamson has come back to the 
work which he began at the opening of 
the new central building in May, 1911. 
On November 1, 1914, he was trans- 
ferred to the Municipal Reference 
branch as librarian, rendering notable 
service in this post until his resigna- 
tion on May 1 of this year to take a 
position with the Americanization 
study of the Carnegie corporation. He 
will retain his connection with the 
Americanization study, but resumed 
his work at the Public library on Octo- 
ber 19. 


Matilda Livshitz, Pratt ’17, was born 
in Russia in 1891 and died in New York 
of pneumonia on November 1. Educat- 
ed at a Russian gymnasium she brought 
to this country a knowledge of and en- 
thusiasm for the finest in European lit- 
erature and culture. For five years for- 
eign assistant in the New York public 
library before coming to Pratt, she 
brought a most unusual equipment to the 
school. On graduation, she was called to 
organize a Russian department in the 
Guaranty Trust Company, a position of 
much responsibility. While there she 
devised a plan for indexing statistics 
that led to her promotion to the Statis- 
tical department —the first. woman so 
honored. But her heart was in public li- 
brary work, and with her rare personal- 
ity, her idealism, her vision and her very 
great ability, there seemed no limit to 
the success that lay before her in that 
field. 

; Central 

Claire Graefe, N. Y. P. L., ’15-17, has 
been made librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Elta Virginia Savage, N. Y. S., 
*13-14, is librarian of the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers, Chicago. 


Julia Rupp, Pratt ’06, formerly libra- 
rian of’ the Public library at Oshkosh, 
Wis., has become librarian of La Salle 
Institute, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen C. Broomell, N. Y. S. L., 
16, for some time with the Armour 
Institute library, has been assigned to 
library service at Camp Grant, IIlinois. 
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Anna G. Birge, N. Y. S., ’08-10, has 
left the staff of the A. L. A. Booklist to 
accept a similar position with the Wis- 
consin library commission. 


Ruby Charlton, N. Y. State, ’11-'12, 
has resigned as assistant librarian of the 
State Teachers college at Cedar Falls, 
Ia., and will go to California for the 
winter. 


Dorothy Williams, librarian of the 
Cleveland school of art, has resigned to 
take up overseas work in reconstruction. 
Miss Mary Rogers of Oberlin has suc- 
ceeded Miss Williams in Cleveland. 


The committee of the Illinois library 
school, in charge of the matter of secur- 
ing a memorial tablet to the late Kath- 
arine L. Sharpe have felt obliged to can- 
cel the agreement which they have held 
for the past three years with Mr Gutzon 
Borglum. The commission has been 
transferred to Mr Lorado Taft and it is 
hoped that the tablet will now be pre- 
pared without further loss of time. 


Miss Elva L. Bascom, who was for- 
merly editor of the A. L. A. Booklist 
when it was published at Madison, 
Wisconsin, has given up her work in 
book selection with the Wisconsin li- 
brary commission to join the staff of 
the Children’s bureau in Washington 
city. 

Miss Anne G. Birge of Madison will 
succeed Miss Bascom. 


A rather interesting exhibit was up in 
the Public library, Evanston, during No- 
vember, on the foreign language press in 
the U. S. Out of the 1,500 odd foreign 
language papers in the country dealing 
in some 40 odd languages, there were 
two of the most representative ones in 
each of about 34 languages. These were 
mounted and displayed together with in- 
formation as to the number of such 
papers, circulation, etc. Suitable posters 
pointed out that the good and bad possi- 
bilities of these papers ought to be recog- 
nized by each and every good American. 
The exhibit was most illuminating. 


Toledo voters overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by a vote of more than two to 
one, a tax levy of two-tenths of one 
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mill for public library purposes at the 
general election on November 5. A 
year ago the same proposal was de- 
feated by the narrow margin of 1500 
votes. The change in the sentiment of 
the people was no doubt largely due to 
the service given by the branch libra- 
ries which were opened in January of 
this year. The tax levy is for a period 
of five years and unless unforeseen cir- 
cumstances arise will yield adequate 
revenue. The levy becomes effective 
for the revenues of 1920. 


In the report of the Public library of 
Detroit for the past year, the librarian 
pays tribute to the spirit in which the 
library staff met the heavy burden of 
the new demands created by war activ- 
ities and the disturbance of the person- 
nel by the opportunity to give more 
“essential” service elsewhere. He also 
points out the great duty and oppor- 
tunity of the library in reconstruction 
work, “to give wisely depends as much 
upon knowledge and education as upon 
noble impulses.” 

The spirit of the report is of a high 
quality which speaks of the fine service 
which the library is rendering to the 
public. 

The circulation of the library for the 
year, 1,888,885 v.; readers’ cards in 
good standing, 131,820; volumes on the 
shelves, 501,922; receipts, $348,839 ; ex- 
penditures, $317,998. 


The annual report of the Musser pub- 
lic library, Muscatine, Iowa, records the 
number of volumes in the library, 15,856; 
circulation, 62,115 v.; per cent of adult 
fiction, 76. 

Close codperation was held with all the 
war movements of the community. 

Receipts, $7,587 ; expenditures, $6,283 ; 
salaries, $2,900. 

The fourth annual report of the Uni- 
versity of Texas is a record of work done 
up to the limit of the material but of in- 
ability to compass the satisfaction of 
numbers of requests on account of lack 
of funds and workers. The following 
statistics are given: 

Number of libraries loaned, 2292; 

Number of organizations served, 
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2191; of which 863 were schools and 
782 debating classes ; 

Number of localities reached, 586; 

New localities during year, 154; 

Thirty percent of the new subjects 
added to the libraries deals with some 
phase of the European war; 20 percent 
with material suitable for debate; 20 per- 
cent with subjects connected with school 
work. 

South 

Mary Anne Waring, N. Y. P. L.,, 
’11-12, has become court stenographer 
for the U. S. district court, Eastern 
district of South Carolina, Charleston. 


Jessie Sargent, Pratt ’11, head of the 
circulation department of the St. Louis 
public library, was married to Joseph 
McNiece on August 19. Mrs McNiece 
is to continue her work for the present. 


Mary C. Roberts, who, after six years’ 
service in the Public library, Bedford, 
Indiana, taught school in Texas several 
years, has returned to library work. She 
is now the librarian of the Kemp public 
library, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Dagmar Oerting Holmes, N. Y. P. 
L., 712-13, (Certificate, Atlanta, ’10), 
has resigned the librarianship of the 
Arents free library, Richmond, Va., to 
become catalog and index clerk in the 
Production division of the U. S. Ord- 
nance department, Washington, D. C. 


Gertrude Brandes has resigned from 
the staff of the Baylor University library 
to accept a position with the Department 
of Agriculture library in Washington. 
Mary Helen Collins, Riverside, 717, suc- 
ceeds Miss Brandes on the staff of 
Baylor University library, as cataloger 
and reference assistant. Miss Collins 
was librarian of the Boys high school, 
Riverside, for a year. 


Booker T. Washington branch of the 
Public library, Birmingham, Ala., was 
opened to the public, October 27. It 
was intended to have a special dedica- 
tion but on account of the epidemic, it 
was thought best to put the branch at 
work and postpone a formal opening 
till later. Mattie Herd, librarian, 
spent a year at the colored branch at 
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Louisville .in preparation to take 
charge of the work. The colored peo- 
ple are much interested and have pre- 
sented the branch with a beautiful 
clock, a token of their appreciation. 


The first report from the new branch 
covered 19 days and showed more than 
300 members registered. Far more re- 
markable, it showed the circulation of 
non-fiction to have greatly exceeded 
that of fiction! With dozens of fresh, 
attractive novels on the shelves the 
negroes have shown a marked prefer- 
ence for books dealing with history, 
particularly that of the European war. 

The library hours are from two till 
nine p. m. An hour or two after the 
opening time one day a small colored 
boy came in and signed an applica- 
tion card. “Stay and read,” said the 
librarian. This the boy took to be an 
order and, used to obedience, he stayed. 
He stayed through the afternoon and 
evening and until the library was 
closed for the night. <A _ frightened 
mother and an irate father questioned 
him when he returned home. “But she 
told me to stay,” he kept repeating. 


West 

W. S. Ingham, librarian of the Car- 
negie library at Laramie, Wyoming, 
has been made secretary of the Board 
of Trustees and registrar at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. Mrs Turner and 
Mrs W. S. Ingham now have charge 
of the library. 


Genevra Brock, who has been doing 
county library work in Madera, Cali- 
fornia, has resigned her position and 
returned to Buffalo, Wyoming, to 
spend the winter with her parents. 


Pacific Coast 

Clara Van Sant, N. Y. S., 716-18, has 
been elected librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Medford, Ore. 

Vera Lorbeer, Riverside, ’13, has been 
recently appointed librarian at Pacific 
theological seminary. 

Jeanette C. Morgan, N. Y. S., 714-15, 


is now assistant librarian and cataloger 
of the High school, San Diego, Cal. 
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Mrs Jennie C. Engell, N. Y. P. L., 
"14-16, formerly in the Tacoma public 
library, is now manager of the Arch- 
way Book Store, Seattle. 


Gertrude Kimbley, Riverside, ’15, is 
now assistant librarian at the State nor- 
mal school, San Diego, Calif. She was 
formerly in the Barlow medical library 
at Los Angeles. 


Mary N. Baker, N. Y. S., 09-10, head 
of the Circulation department of the 
Seattle public library, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence. She is now 
engaged in branch work in the New York 
public library. 


The Public library of Tacoma, 
Wash., has been granted an increased 
levy for 1919. This, with additional 
sources of income will bring the bud- 
get up to $45,750, an increase of $5,750 
over 1918, 


John B. Kaiser, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library at Tacoma, has been granted 
an indefinite leave of absence from the 
library to become librarian at Camp 
Knox, a new artillery cantonment near 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Miss Mary Lytle, assistant librarian, 
will be acting librarian in Mr Kaiser’s 
absence. 


Winifred Godwin, librarian at Mon- 
rovia, Cal., has been appointed an as- 
sistant in the Central circulation de- 
partment of the Tacoma public library. 


Anna Allsebrook has been appointed 
to the staff of the reference department 
of the San Diego public library. She 
finished the work of the library training 
class of the Denver public library and 
has had charge of the Coronado public 
library for the past three years. 


A new library building for the Ore- 
gon agricultural college at Corvallis 
has been opened. Construction was 
delayed by the emergencies of the 
times but the building is now occupied 
and is proving very satisfactory. This 
library contains 35,000 bound volumes 
and 86,000 pamphlets, not including a 
complete set of the United States de- 
pository documents. There are 550 
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standard periodicals received regularly. 
Mrs Ida A. Kidder, B. L. S., Ill. ’06, 
and a staff of eight are finding much 
greater pleasure in their work after be- 
ing relieved from the cramped condi- 
tion of the old building. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Los Angeles records an in- 
creased use and development of its ac- 
tivities. Number of books on the 
shelves, 334,130, which is one-third less 
accession than was made in the preced- 
ing year; number of borrowers, 120,- 
662, a gain of 1000; circulation, 2,468,- 
581, a marked increase. The greatest 
use has been in languages, history and 
fiction. The latter has increased from 
54 to 57.9% of the total circulation. 

The library has been in the front 
rank of local war work, providing more 
than its quota of all the work that was 
put up to it in camp service, in con- 
servation, and Americanization. 

A chart showing the comparisons of 
library growth between 1912 and 1918 
shows three times the circulation, 
more than twice the number of bor- 
rowers, twice the number on the staff 
with an increase of income of only 
$100,000. 

The income for the year was $240,- 
603; expenditures, $235,272, which, 
with outstanding orders leaves an un- 
expended balance of $2,974. 


The report of the Public library of 
Pomona, California, records a circula- 
tion of 121,538 v.; total registration, 
6,889; receipts, $18,397; expenditures, 
$12,846; books, $2,696; salaries, $6,984. 
Circulation of pictures, 13,163. Over 
1,000 books sent to camp libraries. In- 
terest in war books and general his- 
tory has increased, and fiction reading 
has fallen off. The library staff helped 
with the Liberty Loan drives and food 
conservation. An elaborate food con- 
servation exhibit was held at the libra- 
ry. There was a large circulation of 
recipes, a great number being Spanish 
translations for distribution among the 
Spanish population. The second regu- 
lar branch library has been opened. 
Books were classified in three figures, 


' to eat. 


- our troops as they go into battle. 





Public Libraries 


Cutter numbers were omitted, a charg- 
ing system was installed and the sim- 
plest kind of an author and title catalog 
was made. Since these simple records 
met all the needs of the men at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Miss Wigginton asks 
a very pertinent question: Why not 
learn the lesson of the camp iibrary and 
lower the expense of public library cat- 
aloging by eliminating red tape and 
many of the really unnecessary bib- 
liographical details? 





Food Conservation 


People who cease to fight do not cease 
The early arrival of peace will 
bring renewed food responsibilities. If 
every sword were immediately turned 
into a ploughshare there is a winter be- 
fore us when ploughshares do not count. 
Cessation of international strife does not 
necessarily mean that the nations will be 
at peace within their own borders. We 
have talked about the importance of food 
in maintaining the spirit and morale of 
We 
now have to talk about food helping to 
maintain the morale of the people of the 
various nations in their homelands, 
Nations which are not now spurred for- 
ward by the terrible fear of things far 
worse than hunger will begin to com- 
plain and fall foul of one another be- 
cause of bad state and civic conditions 
within their own borders. With peace, 
hunger may become our worst foe. 
Bolshevism and anarchy are ‘ready to 
spring to the fore. Nothing encourages 
these two elements and provides them 
with destructive propaganda so much as 
lack of proper food. 

It is up to us here in America to keep 
our heads, to face facts, and to under- 
stand that the “Common table” is still 
the table at which will be—must be— 
maintained permanent and _ honorable 
peace. Food Administrations have but 
commenced what the nations must con- 
tinue. The biggest result and the result 
of the work of the Food Administrations 
that must endure is the “Common table” 
of the Allies, and the Allies are about 
to be the nations of the world.—E. G. 
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